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CASTLE VILLAGE 340 


A 569-family apartment project oriented to an 180° view. Reen- 
forced concrete and cross planning carried to new highs. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 347 


Controlled circulation and improved lighting in a new gallery. 


MUSEUM LIGHTING 350 


Special installations for picture and sculpture galleries. 
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RESIDENCES and SETTLEMENT HOUSE 351 


A portfolio of distinguished recent work by Paul Schweikher 
and Theodore Warren Lamb of Chicago. 





PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 367 


Reenforced brick masonry ... a rediscovered building technique 
which offers new design opportunities and economy in the en- 
larged application of man’s oldest building material. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 371 


Supplementing Forum’s record of what is being achieved in 
architecture, here is a digest of what is being thought and argued. 


THE DIARY 377 


Random comment of a peripatetic observer. 


HOSPITALS 379 


Recent trends in hospital design shown by a number of new in- 
stitutions of widely varying size and function: Memorial Hospital 
for the Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases; Little Traverse 
Hospital; Surgical Floor, St. John’s Hospital; White Plains Hos- 
pital; Hospital for Chronic Diseases, Welfare Island. 


BUILDING MONEY 399 


Home Building’s most important financiers are the local savings 
and loan associations—their past, present and future... A 200- 
house subdivision with steel and concrete floors and vest-pocket 
heating plants... Brooklyn remodels an apartment, looks at its 
50-year history of maintenance costs... A portable rental proj- 
ect plugs prefabrication in Reno... How the war in Europe is 
affecting building statistics in the U. S. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 2 
FORUM OF EVENTS 10 


American Institute of Architects bestows offices and honors... 
News in pictures... Awards... Competitions... Educational 
. Personal. 


BOOKS 14 


Washington, Victoriana and the New Architecture ... Books on 
New York, New England, modern furniture. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDIN 


BUILDING STATISTICS. Covering the first month of 
World War ITI, the trends of these building indices are particu- 
larly significant: wholesale material prices, up to the highest 
level since April 1938; rents, up to the highest level in twelve 
months; employment, unchanged; interest rates, down; mort- 
gages selected for FHA appraisal, down. September trend of the 
last mentioned item, however, may reflect the coming seasonal 
lull. Despite the construction upsurge of 1938’s second half, 
August 1939 permits (opposite), contracts and mortgage re- Additions, repairs ... 32.8 +11.8 
cordings all bettered last year’s figures. See page 410. 


PERM ITS (Source: U. S. Dept. of sbor) 
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LOST MAN-DAYS. Imagine a con- 
struction job requiring the labor of 520 
men every working day for three solid 
years, enough men and time to_ build 
several Castle Villages (page 340). Ac- 
cording to News & Opinion, mouthpiece 
of New York City’s Building Trades Em- 
ployers Association, such a job is a meas- 
ure of what strikes meant last year to 
the Nation’s building and construction in- 
dustry—405,000 man-days of idleness. 
But, strike-wise, Building was not the 
hardest hit industry; it ranked fourth be- 
hind Wearing Apparel (764,000 man- 
days), Textiles and Retail Trade. Sixth 
on the list was Iron and Steel with a loss 
of 397,000 man-days; Automobiles ran 
twelfth (288,000); Water Transportation 
(126,000) came in last in the field of 
nineteen. 


PERMITS VS. CONTRACTS. 
Last month came answer to a poignant 
question long in the back of Home Build- 
ing’s mind: “What is the relation between 
permit valuations, contract prices and 
selling prices on one-family houses?” The 
answer: contract prices are 19 per cent 
higher, and selling prices are 42 per cent 
higher than permit valuations. Its source: 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—Building’s prolific and 
increasingly important tabs-keeper. The 
basis: reports from contractors and opera- 
tive builders in eight large cities. The de- 
tailed figures expressed in percent of per- 
mit valuations: 


Contract Selling 

Prices Prices 
Atlanta . 124 136 
Boston 126 133 
Cleveland 123 143 
Dallas 111 134 
Indianapolis 114 131 
Philadelphia 110 130 
San Francisco 129 172 
Washington 160 
Average c 142 


Permit valuations and contract prices 
exclude profit and overhead (of operative 
builders) and land value. Selling prices 
include all these factors plus sales com- 
missions, ete. 

Variations in ratios from city to city 
are attributable in part to differences in 
building ordinances, in their enforcement, 


CLAN CALLING. September = and 
October are habitually the months for 
Building’s conventions. With the calling of 
seven clans, representing Building branches 
from labor to capital, September and Oc- 
tober, 19389 were no exceptions. 


AIA. Washington played host to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects (see pp. 10,378) . 


MBA. Composed primarily of insurance 
companies and their loan correspondents, 
title and trust companies, commercial 
banks, mortgage banking firms, realtors 
and farm mortgage lenders, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association met in Detroit. There 
they heard 1) from Speaker George W. 
Drennan that, thanks to the automobile, 
urban decentralization had already pro- 
gressed much further than they thought; 
2) from President Joseph M. Dodge of 
the Detroit Bank—Michigan’s oldest— 
that “there is much to be said for three- 
to five-year mortgages. Renewal 
and extension forces a review of the loan 
value and makes possible an adjustment 
of interest and amortization in keeping 
with conditions”; 3) from Retiring Presi- 
dent Samuel M. Waters that many States 
“have mortgage and foreclosure laws that 
truly belong to horse-and-buggy days”; 4) 
from Dr. William G. Murray, professor of 
Agricultural Economics at Iowa State 
College that “a quicker rise (than during 
World War I) in farm prices and farm 
values can be anticipated now”; 5) from 


informal bar-room discussions that (much 
to USS&LL’s consternation) the Nation’s 
banks and trust companies will increase 
their purchases of home mortgage loans: 
and 6) from a MBA survey that “fear 
of holding their jobs” is the primary 
reason why people shy away from home 
construction. Of all member institutions 
polled, 97 per cent offered this reason. 
Other reasons: the over-exaggerated high 
cost of labor and materials (74 per cent), 
cheaper to buy an old house (67 per cent), 
high taxes (46 per cent), renting is more 
attractive (28 per cent), and war (only 
“a few”). MBA’s new president is Kansas 
City’s Byron T. Shutz, “not yet 40 years 
old,” the second youngest president of 
the 26-year-old association. 


ABA. For their 65th annual convention 
the American Bankers Association chose 
Seattle. For their next president they 
chose Robert M. Hanes, president of 
Winston-Salem’s Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co. and brother of Under Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Hanes. For 
criticism they picked out Government’s 
easy money policy, agreed with Chase 
National Bank President H. Donald 
Campbell’s words: “The thrifty and pru- 
dent have been penalized by its effect. ... 
And yet, low rates have not perceptibly 
increased borrowing.” For the records, 
they opposed as “fundamentally unsound” 
current Federal proposals to insure or 
guarantee loans to small businesses, and 


Wide World 


ABA Presidents; Brooklyn Banker Philip A. Benson, retiring, pins presidential badge on Winston- 


in the use of permit valuations by tax 


Salem Banker Robert M. Hanes, incumbent, at 65th annual convention in Seattle. In Atlantic 
assessors and in other local practices. 


City at a competitor’s convention, the same officers struck the same pose (page 399). 











Dana Hull 
MEN OF THE MONTH . .. from sentiment they filter out requirements 


(page 351) 








Hedrich- Blessing 


. . yesterday and tomorrow meet in today 
(page 352) 
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TECHNIQUE OF THE MONTH ... to other virtues, steel adds strength 


(page 367) 
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CASTLE VILLAGE 


. . » designed to an 180 degree view 


ARCHITECT: 
GEORGE FRED PELHAM, JR. 


BUILDER: 
DR. CHARLES V. PATERNO 





CONTRACTOR: 
WALTER KIDDE CONSTRUCTORS, 


ENGINEER: 
F. 8. Lincoln Photos V ICTOR M AY PER 








Perched atop a 200-ft. Manhattan bluff just north 
of the George Washington Bridge, Castle Village en- 
joys a 180 degree view up and down the Hudson 
River. To capitalize on this prize possession the proj- 
ect is divided into five separate cross-planned build- 
ings—high enough to dominate the skyline and 
orientated to the advantage of a maximum number 
of apartments. Ingenious planning has given 90 per 
cent of its apartments command of the view. 
While site planning and apartment layout are Castle 
Village’s two focal points, the project is noteworthy 
on several other counts. 1) Provision has been made 
on the premises for dining and recreation facilities 
for its 569 tenant families and for the storage of 
300 automobiles. 2) It is the tallest (as well as the 
largest private enterprise) apartment development 
ever built around a reenforced concrete frame. 3) Its 
historical background, centering around “The Castle” 

<¢ gy which once occupied the site and its builder who 
once occupied “The Castle” is worthy of a page in 
Building’s annals. The romantic and scenic aspects 
of Castle Village have been fully capitalized in its 
promotion, explain in part its 70 per cent occupancy 
one month after opening. These and other significant 
phases of this project are presented on the following 
pages. 
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CASTLE VILLAGE GeorGe FRED PELHAM, JR., ARCHITECT 


DESIGN 


An example of the trend toward super. 
block planning, Castle Village covers 
four ordinary city squares. Five buildings 
of identical plan but ranging in height 
from eleven to thirteen stories are set 
close to the street, leave 80 per cent of 
the site for landscaped lawns and garage 
roof terraces. 


Most commendable feature of the develop. 
ment is its adaptation to the scenic char. 
acter of the six-acre site. Division of the 
project into five separate units increased 
exterior wall area, permitted unusually 
generous fenestration. Working within 
these detached cross plans, the architect 
arranged the 569 dwelling units so that 
512 of them have an unobstructed view 
of the Hudson River and the New Jersey 
Palisades beyond. Minimum apartment 
view is 30 degrees. 








Well integrated with the living facilities 
is the service building—a 300-car three- 
level ramp garage with restaurant (capac- 
ity: 500) and recreation rooms below, 
paved terraces above. Built into the side 
of the cliff, this four-story structure is, in 
effect, a continuation of the property’s 75- 
foot retaining wall and does not interfere 
with the view of even first-floor tenants. 
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Construction photos—courtesy of Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Castle Village is the tallest apartment 
project ever built of reenforced concrete. 
Reasons for choice of this system over the 
conventional steel frame construction: 
1) It is claimed to be more economical 
(about 15 per cent at Castle Village) in 
a large project where the plywood forms 
may be used many times. 2) It permits 
shallower floor construction, reduces con- 
siderably the height of the buildings. 3) 
It produces more attractive flush ceilings 
unobstructed by the drop beams which go 
with steel frame construction. 4) It re- 
duces the areas to be plastered—all ele- 
ments of the concrete frame which form 
part of the walls are smooth enough to 
paint or paper. Only curtain walls and 
ceilings were plastered at Castle Village*. 
5) Subtly suggests its builder: “This con- 
struction may be bombproof.” 


During construction the five buildings 
were divided into two groups, and each 
group was serviced by a scaffold bridge, 
necessitating only two temporary eleva- 
tors. The three-building scaffold appears 
in the third picture, left. Fourth picture: 
concrete frame of the garage and social 
center. 

Original plan was to leave all ceilings un- 
plastered, but union plasterers would not 


touch the walls unless allowed to plaster the 
ceilings as well. 














cASTLE VILLAGE 


GEORGE FRED PELHAM, JR., ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM-APARTMENT NO. 4. (See plot plan page 342) 


FOYER-APARTMENT NO. 8. FOYER-APARTMENT NO. 3. 
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CASTLE VILLAGE GEORGE FRED PELHAM, JR., ARCHITEGy 




















AMENITIES AND COSTS 


Castle Village’s apartments have many 
amenities, the usual number of gadgets. 
Amenities: large living and bedrooms, 
generous closet space, corner triple 
windows commanding excellent views, 
cross ventilation in most living and 
bedrooms, two-way metal delivery 
boxes, tiled terraces on the roof, and 
laundry facilities and maids’ rooms in 
the basement. Gadgets: built-in bath- 
room clothes hampers, disappearing 
kitchen towel racks, radio outlets, plas- 
tic door knobs, and two one-and-one- 
half inch steps between foyers and 
living rooms. To give the tenants an 
“at home” feeling, all windows are un- 
fortunately divided with mullions. To 
impress visitors, all public space is 
carpeted and wallpapered. 











F. S. Lincoln Photos 


BEDROOM AND BATH 


KITCHEN 


— 


Apartments range in size from two to 
five rooms, in rent from $60 to $150 
per month including gas and electricity. 
Average rent per room per month: $28. 


Total cost of the project is a guarded 
secret. A conservative guess of $5,200 
per apartment would place the con- 
struction cost of dwelling facilities at 
about $3 million. The combination 
garage and social center plus land- 
scaping and utilities probably came to 
another $1 million. Total guess: $4 







































million. 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
STRUCTURE: Reenforced concrete frame ELEVATORS: Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. National Tube Co. Hot and cold water pipes 
throughout, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. Cabs—Park Ave. Woodworking Co. —copper, Phelps-Dodge Co. Tanks—Quaker 
Exterior curtain walls—4 in. brick veneer, FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—linoleum, City Iron Works, John B. Ketchum Pump 
Binghamton Brick Co.; 8 in. terra cotta blocks, Sloane-Blabon Corp. Oak floors laid in mastic Co. Bathroom equipment—Standard Sanitary 
Nationa! Fireproofing Co.; 3 coat plaster. —W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. Public halls—base Mfg. Co. Kitchen equipment—Kitchen Maid 
Interior partitions—3 in. gypsum blocks, U. S. and border, asphalt tile; center, carpet, Corp. Ranges, J. B. Slattery & Bros. Re- 
Gypsum Co.; 4 in. cinder concrete blocks, A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. frigerators—Electrolux, Servel Inc. 
National Building Units Corp. Floor construc- WALL COVERINGS: Wallpaper—Imperial HEATING: Two pipe steam, National Tube 
tion—reenforced concrete. Paper & Color Corp. Co. Boiler—Fitzgibbons Boiler Co. Burner— 
ROOF: 5 ply waterproofing, screed coat; TRIM AND DOORS: Pressed steel, Superior Ray Oil Burner Co. Radiators—Rome- Turney 
roofing tile, Ludowici-Celadon Co. Fireproof Sash & Door Co. Radiator Co. Enclosures—Ferro-Co Corp. 
INSULATION: Party walls—clip partitions, HARDWARE: Interior—Catalin Corp. Ex- Zone control system—Barnes & Jones. Valves 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Roofs—Flintkote Co, terior—Howard Lock Co., Inc. —Kennedy Valve Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, Weis- ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Mail chutes and 
berg-Baer Co. Glass—single strength, qual- system—conduits, Pittsburgh Standard Metal boxes—Capital Mail Chute Co. Inciner tor 
ity B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. conduits, Enameled Metals Co. Switches— —Vebt-o-matic, Construction Products ©orP- 
RAMPS: Garage—D’Humy ramp, Ramp Bryant Elec. Co. Radio outlets—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman 
Buildings Corp. PLUMBING: Pipes, soil, waste and vents— Electric Co. Blinds—Arlington Shade C 
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ASSOCIATED AMERICAN Artists’ GALLERIES 
NEW YORK CITY 
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VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, DESIGNERS 


All photos, F. S. Lincoln 
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ENTRANCE AND CONTROL DESK 


Associated American Artists, an organization which sells prints and 
paintings at moderate prices, uses its galleries for sales as well as 
exhibition. A scheme of controlled circulation was so devised that 
prospective buyers would be sure to visit each room. The entrance is 
located on the upper level, with a control desk directly opposite the 
foyer. As the galleries are in conventional office space, it was necessary 
to leave beams and girders exposed as part of the general design 
scheme, although the effect of the ceiling is minimized by the direc- 
tional lighting. The illumination throughout has been very carefully 
designed; a new feature of unusual interest is the combination of 
mazda and fluorescent lamps in the galleries, permitting a certain 
amount of color variation in the lighting. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


INTERIOR PARTITIONS—gypsum block and hol- 
low tile. STAIRS—steel with terrazzo treads. FLOOR 
COVERINGS—linoleum and carpet, Regal Carpet 
Co. WALL COVERINGS—cork, Armstrong Cork Co. 
FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS—Dunbar Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co. and Eastern Woodcraft Co. CAB!- 
NETS, CASES AND FLUSH PANELS—Eastern 
Woodcraft Corp. DOORS—Atlantic Metal Products 
Co. HAROWARE—Russell & Erwin Mfg. © 
LIGHTING FIXTURES—Condi-Lite Corp. 
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§ GALLERIES VICTORINE & SAMUEL HOMSEY, DESIGNERS 
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FRAME DEPARTMENT 























MUSEUM LIGHTING THOMAs Ss. KELLY, LIGHTING ENGINEER 
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SECTION THROUGH CEILING 
LARGE UPPER GALLERY aclomme—2oel 


F. S. Lincoln Photos 
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Two successful lighting installations in the Whitney Museum of Ameri- - 4 
can Art, New York City, each specifically designed for its purpose. The 
painting gallery is illuminated to eliminate all glare; a combination of | 
fluorescent and mazda lamps produces a close approximation of natural Me STERLED < | ? 
daylight. In the sculpture gallery both direct and indirect sources are . “\ |S? 
used to build up a level of about 30 foot-candles. Each piece of sculpture —_—— a 
is high-lighted by an overhead louvered spotlight to eliminate the NECTION-UNIT FOR LARGE Ist FL r 


monotonous flatness of the general illumination. 
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RECENT WORK BY THE OFFICE OF 


PAUL SCHWEIKHER AND THEODORE WARREN LAMB 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


The office of Paul Schweikher and Theodore 
Warren Lamb has yet to round out its first 
decade. Both studied at the Yale School of 
Fine Arts, where they made brilliant records as 
students; both achieved national recognition 
with a grand prize in General Electric’s house 
competition in 1935. In the few years following, 
the office has quietly turned out buildings 
mostly residential —- which have won the firm 
a secure place in the small group doing signifi- 
cant modern work. And in a very special sense 
their buildings are significant, because these 
architects have their own idea of what consti- 
tutes ‘‘modern.’’ Their comments on this page 
and the houses which follow tell the story. 
There are few architects who can show a 
relationship so consistent between their 
theories and their practice.—The Editors. 





“A building problem is seldom presented to us completely free of 
certain preconceived ideas of the client for its eventual solution. ’ 
These we examine carefully in an effort to separate the ideas based 


on real requirements from those based on sentiment. 


ee. 


Ensuing discussions find both architect and client trying to free 
the problem from any factors which would inhibit a satisfactory 
solution. 


“During such discussions the principles which guide us in our work 


take form and expression. 


“A working philosophy is made up of growing and changing ideas 
and we hesitate to crystallize it into irrevocable statements. Besides, 
the structure itself will proclaim its merit or lack of merit more em- 
phatically than written or spoken text. Nevertheless, certain guiding 
principles which have influenced our work up to this time are set 


down here. 


“Our first problem often is one of enclosing the greatest amount of 
usable space, with the least amount of enclosing material and there- 
fore with the greatest economy. This space to be most usable 
should be freed from all unnecessary subdivisions dictated by dog- 


matic preconceptions of room arrangement. 


“We adhere to the essential principles of structure; that material 


shall perform the work for which it is best suited. 


“We try to avoid the use of those new synthetic materials which 
seek to imitate others in texture or color, materials that pretend to 


perform work for which they are unsuitable. 


“We believe that it is better to, be satisfied with a closer acquaint- 
ance with a few basic materials such as stone, wood, brick, copper, 
tile, lead, ete., and to concentrate on the use of these rather than to be 


over-enthusiastic about new materials simply because they are new. 


“If we solve the vital problems of satisfying the true requirements 
of the client, creating simple workable structure, orienting the struc- 
ture to sunlight, to prevailing winds, and to the physical character 
of the property and adjusting these to social and economic influences 


we find little need for serious discussion of the building’s ‘style.’ 
“We prefer to justify the building as an expression and embodiment 


of the life and structure within rather than to attempt to justify it as 


an ‘authentic’ reproduction or rejuvenation of a past style.” 
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HOUSE FOR RICHARD M. LOEWENSTEIN, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
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Long considered suitable for nothing more dignified than chicken 
houses, the shed roof has been lately re-examined by a number of 
architects with an eye to extending its applications. Here it forms a 
major element in a design of considerable vigor, setting the character 
of the exterior. The combination of brick and wood is of unusual 
interest, and the manner in which these materials has been used was 
definitely conditioned by the roof. The brick, for example, has been 
used only in simple rectangular areas, rarely extending above the 
window heads, and is never laid in the triangular sections formed by 
the roof. Wood is used where its strength, light weight and workability 
of 





make it more desirable. Few houses show a more intelligent use 





materials. 





The plan is equally well organized. The entrance hall is generous; 


there is a very flexible relationship between the three main roems on 
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PAUL SCHWEIKHER AND THEQDORE WARREN LAMB, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


the ground floor; the placing of kitchen and pantry for equally con- 
venient access to the front door, dining room or living room is excel- 
lent. Upstairs there are two bedrooms arranged so that closets are 
outside the sleeping space. 

A pleasing variety of forms has been achieved on the bedroom floor 


by sloping ceilings which follow the line of the rafters. Plywood sheets 


are the main interior finish, the joints being covered with batten strips. 


ICHARD M. LOEWENSTEIN Cubage: 38.211. Cost: $20,866. 
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An enormous roof, suggestive of European cottage designs, indicates the free- 


dom with which the architects approach the problem of enclosing their houses. 





The appearance of a traditional approach, however, is negated by the crisp 
details, by the allocation of bath and kitchen to the large bay at the rear, by 
the glazed end of the living room, and by the fenestration in general. The 


house occupies the highest part of a large, irregularly sloping plot, and faces 
] . ping } 





the southeast. As shown by the photograph below, advantage was taken of 


the change in grade to place the garage below the study. Also illustrated in 
this picture is the use of fixed glass in the sides of the dormers to admit more 
light to the bedrooms. The interiors, one of which is shown on the following 


23.600. Cost: about $14,500. 








page, are largely finished in sheet materials. Cubage: 
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While different in appearance from the other houses in this portfolio, the exterior 
of this residence shows the same imaginative use of brick in combination with 
wood. As in the Loewenstein house, the masonry has been restricted to plain re¢ 
tangular areas, save for a garden wall which is laid up in a simple open pattern 
Interiors are notable for their comfortable simplicity, discriminating use of ma 


terials and excellent fenestration. The plan shows a careful organization of living 





space, with living and dining rooms treated as a single large area. It was arranged 





to orient important rooms away from the street and toward a lawn in the rear and 





small garden to the south. Cubage: 41,150. Cost: $22,500. 
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The formality of a two-story block in masonry has been relieved by a low wing con- 


taining the entrance, garage and maid’s room. A broad flight of steps between field- 





stone blocks further helps to tie the house in with the setting. As indicated by the 
plan above, the first floor is remarkably open, the stair hall, living room, dining and 


breakfast rooms occupying one practically uninterrupted space. Located only a short 





distance from the street, the main wall of the living room is blank save for a few 
openings filled with glass block; ample light and air are provided for at each end of 
the room. The second floor is interesting for the concentration of flues and closets 
in the section least desirable for living purposes. Wall and storage space is more than 
adequate; closets, it will be noted, are almost all the efficient shallow type. Cubage: 
50,000. Cost: about $20,000. 
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SETTLEMENT HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Emerson House is a community house providing activities for under- 
privileged children of Chicago’s crowded west side, and has a kinder- 
garten and day nursery for the children of working mothers. Executed 
entirely in brick, even to the reenforced slab shown directly above, it is 
an excellent, unpretentious solution of a not uncommon problem. The 
main element of the first floor is a large kindergarten which can be 
merged with the reception room. In the well-lighted basement are placed 
rooms for sewing, handicrafts, cooking and other activities. Many of the 


interior walls are finished in the same brick as the exterior, an economical 



























and attractive treatment also used by the architects in many of their 








houses. The third floor is given over entirely to staff quarters. Cubage: 
66,000. Cost: $30,600. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINES Houses BY PAUL SCHWEIKHER AND THEODORE W. LAMB, ASSOCIATED ARCH Teper; 



























































LOEWENSTEIN GUENTHER FOSTER JOHNSON EMERSON 

STRUCTURE : : ; : ; ; : a 
Exterior walls— Solid Exterior walls—4 in. Exterior walls: First Exterior walls — first First floor—1: n. com. 
brick and _ parts in stone veneer (Wiscon- floor—4 in. brick ve- floor 4 in. face brick, mon brick exposeg on 
stud construction with sin Lannon, “top strip- neer, sheathing, studs, 8 in. back up. Second interior. Second floor— 
white pine shiplap and ping’); 1 in. Vapor- plaster. Second floor— floor 4 in. face brick, 8 in. comm brick 
battens; '4 in. plywood seal Celotex Corp. 1 x 10 vertical siding Gin. and Sin. back up. furred and , istered 
inside. Interior parti- sheathing; 2 x 4 stud; with battens; 2 x 4 Interior partitions— Interior par titions: 
tions—Stud and !% in. 14 in. white pine ply- studs, plaster. wood stud and ‘“Pyro- 3 in. “Pyrobar,” y. S. 
fir plywood. Floor con- wood except living bar,’’ U. S. Gypsum Gypsum Co.; ; istered, 
struction—Wood joists, room, No. 2 pine Co., hard plaster. Floor construction— 
maple-strip flooring boards. Interior parti- Floor construction— precast concrete joists 
throughout. tions—% in. white pine steel Joists with poured with reenforced con. 

plywood. concrete slab, Truscon crete slab. 
Steel Co. 

ROOF aa in oe 
4-ply built-up, gravel Red cedar shingles. Cedar shakes. Deck Wood framing covered Concrete slab covered 
finish. construction—6in.con- with slate shingles. with 1 in. Vaporseai, 

crete, covered with 2 Celotex Corp.; 4-ply, 
in. concrete. Philip Carey Co, 

CHIMNEY ; ; : ‘ =e : 

Damper—Colonial Wisconsin Lannon “‘top Brick, vitrified tile for Damper—Colonial 
Fireplace Co. stripping’’ stone. gas furnace flue. Fireplace Co. 

INSULATION : ee 
Outside Walls—1_ in. Outside walls—Vapor- Outside walls and Outside walls—1 in. Second floor—1 in. 
Sprayo-Flake, Sprayo seal Celotex, Celotex ground floor—Sprayo Sprayo-Flake, Sprayo Sprayo-Flake, Sprayo 
Flake Co. Ground floor Corp. Roof—4 in. rock- Flake Co. Flake Co. Attic floor Flake Corp. Roofs— 
—1 in. ‘‘Porosil,’’ Uni- wool, Weatherstrip- —4 in. rockwool. Rigid (Vaporseal) on 
versal Insulation Co. ping—Bronze spring Weatherstripping— concrete slab, Celotex 
Roof—4 in. Rockwool. and interlocking, Mon- bronze. Corp. 
Weatherstripping— arch Metal Weather- 

Monarch Metal Weath- strip Co. 
erstrip Co. 

WINDOWS : - a 
Sash—White pine Sash—white pine case- Sash—Wood case- Sash— Casements, Sash—white pine case. 
casements, Richards- ments. Glass — double ments. Glass blocks— Truscon Steei Co. Glass ment. Glass—double 
Wilcox track for living strength. Screens— Owens-Illinois Glass —double strength. strength. Screens—1l6. 
room windows. copper bronze, white Co. Glass blocks — Pitts- mesh copper. Glass 
Glass blocks—Pitts- pine frames. burgh-Corning Corp. blocks— Pittsburgh. 
burgh-Corning Corp. Screens—bronze. Corning Corp. 

STAIRS ie 
Maple throughout. Maple throughout. Steel, terrazzo treads. Steel, concrete treads. 

FLOOR COVERINGS a i a 
Living room, bedrooms Living room and bed- Living room, bedrooms Asphalt tile through. 
and halls—maple. rooms—red oak. Kit- and halls—carpeting on out. 

Kitchenand bathrooms chen and _ bathrooms concrete slab. Kitchen 
—linoleum. —linoleum—Armstrong —linoleum—Armstrong 
Cork Prod. Co. Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS All walls—!4 in. fir ply- Living room—No. 2 Living room—'!%4 in. 
wood. pine boards; remain- birch veneer plywood. 

der—14 in. white pine Master bath—Carrara 
plywood. glass—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Corp. 

WOODWORK Trim and cabinets— Trim, cabinets, and Trim and cabinets— Trim—birch and gum. Trim—White pine. 
white pine. Doors—7, doors—white pine. birch. Doors—flush Garage doors—white Doors: Steel jambs, 
in. fir plywood. Garage birch. Entrance door— pine—McKee Door Co. white pine doors. 
doors—McKee Door Co. oak. 

HARDWARE Cast brass, Yale & Cast brass—Yale & Cast brass, Yale & Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Towne Mfg. Co. Towne Mfg. Co. Towne Mfg. Co. Co. Richards-Wilcox 

sliding door hardware. 

PAINTING Interior—stain and Interior—stained and Exterior of walls—3 Trim and sash—oll 
Minwax. Exterior— waxed. Exterior— coats of oil stain. stain and wax. 
linseed oil. stained and linseed oil. 

eee Radial wiring—General Wiring system—220 A. Wiring system: Radial Wiring system—220 A. Wiring system—220 A. 


Electric Co. 








KITCHEN EQUIPMENT © 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 


HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 





Range, refrigerator 
and dishwasher—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 
Sink—Kohler Co. 


Cc. Switches—General 
Electric Co. 


wiring—General Elec- 


tric Co. 


C., General Electric Co. 
equipment. 





Range— Westinghouse 
Electric and Mfg. Co. 
Refrigerator — General 
Electric Co. Sink— 
Kohler Co. 


Range—Electrolux— 
Servel, Inc. 


C. standard. Switches 
—G. E. flush tumbler. 


Sink—Briggs Mfg. Co. 
Cabinets— Whitehead 
Metal Products Co. 


Sink—Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Cases 
mill made. 





All fixtures by Kohler 
Co. 


All fixtures by Kohler 
Co. 


All fixtures by Briggs 
Mfg. Co. 





“Force Flo’’ hot water 
system, Bell & Gossett. 
Boiler—General Elec- 
tric Oil Burner. Radia- 
tors—National Radia- 
tor Co. Thermostat— 
Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
Valves—Bell & Gossett. 
Incinerator—Ewing In- 
cinerator Co. 


Warm air with filter 
and humidifier, Hol- 
land Furnace Co. Ther- 
mostat— Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Hot water heater— 
side arm. 
Incinerator—Ewing In- 
cinerator Co. 


Air conditioning, filter- 
ing, humidifying, Bry- 
ant Gas Fired furnace 
—Bryant Heater Co. 


System including air 
conditioning and filter- 
ing—Fitzgibbons Boiler 
Co. Boiler: National 
Gas. Radiators—Con- 
vectors, Young Radia- 
tor Co. Thermostat— 
Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 


— 


All fixtures by Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Forced hot water radi- 
ation convection, 
“Force Flo,’’ Stevens- 


Root. Boiler and radia- 
tors: American Radl- 
ator Co. Thermostats: 
Minneapolis- Honey 


well Regulator Co 
Hot water heater— 
side arm—Bell Gos- 


sett. 
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PRODUCTS 


R-B-M 
REENFORCED BRICK MASONRY 


So far as basie building technique is concerned, the 1930's 
will probably go down in history as a decade of false starts 
and unfulfilled promises—a period which began with the 
prediction of a factory-fabricated house delivered in a 
streamlined truck and ended with a reassertion of the 
fundamental soundness of time-tested methods and 
materials. For those who look beneath the surface, however, 


the sivnifieance of the past ten years is greater than that. 
Changes have taken place—many and far-reaching changes 
—but those which show most signs of virility and growth 
have been evolutionary rather than revolutionary in scope; 
in Tac! the extent to which such changes have found general 
tpplhcation can be accurately scaled by the degree of their 
adheronce to familiar practice. 

Mau believe that this is as it should be, that the soundest 
patt for progress is by such easily taken steps. In any 
eve t is a pattern forced on Building by its complex 
‘ysl of distribution: however practicable a given innova- 
wile EM BER 1939 
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D PRACTICE 











Brick hood, Emerson Settlement House, Chicago. 
Office of Paul Schweikher and Theodore War- 
ren Lamb, Associated Architects (see p. 364). 


tion may be it cannot hope for general application if it calls 
for materials not everywhere available or requires sweeping 
modification of other structural elements or dictates a cer- 
tain type of design. Only those innovations have succeeded 
which offer real, immediate advantages and at the same 
time avoid all three of these pitfalls by the use of common 
materials obtainable in all parts of the country, by de- 
velopment along lines permitting their application without 
compelling changes in other structural parts, and by not 
tving the designer to any particular style. 


Such an innovation is reenforced brick masonry, known to 
its intimates by the initials R-B-M. Reenforced brickwork 
offers real and immediate advantages in the form of tre- 
mendously increased flexibility in the use of an already- 
popular material with substantial cost-savings over other 
methods when properly employed. It uses only materials 
everywhere available: standard brick of all types and 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 














HISTORY 


{Digest from: Brick Engineering Handbook of De- 

sign, by Harry C. Plummer and Leslie J. Reardon, 

Structural Clay Products Institute, Washington, 
C., 1939. $4.00.] 


The history of reenforced brickwork goes back to 
the early days of structural engineering. Its theory 
was developed about 1800 by Marc Isambard 
Brunel, an Englishman, once chief engineer of 
New York City. First major application of the 
principle occurred when he used it in building two 
shafts in constructing the Thames River Tunnel in 
1825. 

These shafts, reenforced with wrought iron bolts 
attached to wooden curbs at bottom and top and 
by hoop iron laid in the brickwork, functioned as 
caissons. Built by the open methoa, their strength 





Shaft for Thames River Tunnel 


and cohesion were severely tested by uneven set- 
tling due to varying soil conditions. The shafts, 
however, were undamaged, the Tunnel successfully 
completed, and Brunel knighted by Queen Victoria. 
In the words of his biographer, ‘‘The fortunate 
combination of iron ties with brick and cement in 
the construction of the shafts . suggested to 
Sir Marc the idea of establishing a general prin- 
ciple of construction which should unite to an 
eminent degree utility and economy.” 
Accordingly, in 1836 he proceeded to demonstrate 
the strength of the new masonry in a series of 
tests, notably by building the ‘‘Nine Elms beam,” 
an inverted T-section, and a structure of two 
cantilevered half arches. 





Brunel's Cantilevered Half Arches 


The results of the Nine Elms beam experiment 
were reported to the Society of Engineers. The 
Society was skeptical, some members attributing 
the superior strength of the masonry to the use 
of Roman cement in the mortar, others refusing 
to accept the theory that two materials with 
widely different physical properties could act to- 
gether as a structural unit 

A year later Col. Pasley, of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, definitely settled the dispute as to 
whether or not flat hoop iron strengthened brick 
beams. He constructed three beams, one of bricks 
laid in pure cement, the second laid in pure ce 
ment reenforced with iron, the third reenforced 
like the second but laid in mortar one part lime, 
three parts sand. Tested to destruction the second 
beam had carried the greatest load, showed that 
the metal had carried the full tensile stress, that 
lime-sand mortar was unsatisfactory for this type 


of masonry. (Continued on page 378) 
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regular reenforcing steel of the kind usually used in concrete work. It req 


res no 
changes in other structural parts and can be employed with any style of design. Moro. 


over, experience has shown that the introduction of reenforcing steel into brick ; 
can be accomplished without materially reducing the daily output of the ma: 
requires no special skill or training. 


isonry 
on and 


USES 

Introduction of reenforcing steel into brickwork broadens the scope of its application 
in exactly the same way that the use of steel in concrete increased the adaptability 
of this material. Because of its relatively low tensile strength, masonry of all kinds i 
commonly limited in its structural applications to purely compressive loads; with steel 
rods properly placed to resist tensional stress, however, it may be employed for lintels, 
beams, slabs and other structural elements which are called upon to resist simultaneous 
compression and tension. Actually, as the history in the left-hand margin shows, this 
fact was first discovered in connection with brick masonry, but the development of 
reenforced concrete has been so much more rapid and widely publicized that it js 
convenient to indicate the potentialities of reenforced brickwork by comparison with 
its better known cousin. 

Reenforced brickwork may be used everywhere, and with the same facility, as ferro- 
concrete. It develops approximately the same unit strength, and the limits placed on 
the size and spacing of reenforcing rods by their position in the mortar joints are not 
such as to interfere with efficient design. It may therefore be used as a complete 
structural frame, for columns, plain and cantilever beams and slabs, in lintels over 
wide or narrow openings, and wherever a structural member is required for the support 
of masonry or other loads. In addition, it may be employed to stiffen or strengthen 
ordinary masonry at trouble spots such as around floor slabs, at the top of parapets 
or chimneys, for earthquake-resistant construction, and in instances where a structural 
frame would otherwise be required. The peculiar advantages of R-B-M._ construction, 
however, suggest its use in a host of special applications where nothing else would do as 
well. 


ADVANTAGES 

First and foremost of these advantages is, of course, reenforced brickwork’s attractive 
and weatherproof surface—an advantage so widely rgcognized that brick masonry is 
about as close as we have approached to a universal fireproof exterior wall. R-B-M 
gives this already popular structural medium the added quality of tremendously in- 
creased lateral strength, so that it may be used for columns carrying heavy loads, 
exposed beams and lintels where appearance is a factor, and even for monolithic slabs. 
It enables the designer who has chosen brick for its appearance and durability to 
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12" BRICK 























PARAPET WALLS up to 30 ft. in height were successfully built from reenforced brick masonry 
in the various ventilation buildings of New York’s new Midtown Hudson Tunnel, thus elim- 
inating the skeleton framework which would otherwise have been necessary. Change to R-B-M 
was suggested by interference of column tie-beams with ventilation ducts, resulted ” con: 
siderable cost saving. 
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. consistent structure in which the brick walls and spandrels are not merely a 


d Ve ’ 

protective veneer but serve a structural function as well. 

[he nd advantage of R-B-M is its great saving in formwork. Forms need not be 
watert gat and in many instances, such as beams and lintels, need be no more than a 


ingle board. This often makes reenforced brickwork cheaper than cast masonry, 


especially where complex shapes, otherwise calling for elaborate formwork, are involved. 
Even in cases where appearance or surface characteristics are not a factor, this ad- 
vantage sometimes determines its choice as an economy measure. 

Third advantage of R-B-M is light weight. A reenforced brick beam is about 20 per 
cent lighter than a concrete beam of similar size, and this weight-saving may add up 
to a considerable total in large buildings, producing a similar cost-saving which is not 
to be ignored. 

Finally, there is the fact that R-B-M fits so nicely into the gap which has hitherto 
existed between skeleton-frame construction and load-bearing masonry. In many 
structures some stiffening of the exterior walls is desirable, without, however, justifying 
the use of skeleton construction. Here R-B-M fills a long felt need. Similarly, reenforce 
ment of the bearing walls on lower floor may obviate the necessity for increased 
thickness, permit uniform wall thickness with added space and consequent simplifica- 


tion of lower floor plans. 


DESIGN 


Exhaustive tests on R-B-M slabs, beams, and lintels have established the fact that 
their structural performance is comparable with reenforced concrete. Design procedure 
and formulae used in calculating stresses and deflections in reenforced concrete are 
therefore applicable to the design of reenfored brickwork. The Structural Clay Products 
Institute has compiled and analyzed test data from various universities and independent 
laboratories and on the basis of these data prepared complete and convenient formulae 
and tables covering slabs, lintels, beams, and columns. These tables are available in 
handy form in “Brick Engineering,” a handbook published by the Institute ($4.00) . 
Reenforced brick slabs are built 214 in. (brick laid flat) , 334 in. (brick on edge), and 
4 in. (two layers, bottom on edge, top flat) in thickness, for spans up to 14 ft. 
Reenforcing rods are placed in the joints and regular brick employed, which may be 
exposed on both faces. Diameter of rods is usually 44 or “x, in. In 614 in. slabs, the top 
layer of brick may be placed in basket weave and other patterns. Cantilever slabs, such 
as projecting hoods over doorways, may be built in this way. 

R-B-M lintels are formed by placing three or more light rods near the bottom of wall 
over openings. Lintels may be formed with equal facility with running bond, rowlock 
or soldier courses where desired for architectural effect. Such a lintel spanning 12 ft. 





for brick pavement. 
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REENFORCED BRICK MASONRY 
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HUGE storage bins, 16 and 25 ft. in diameter 
and 52 ft. high, built in reenforced brick ma- 
sonry for the storage of more than 2,000 tons 
of sand. R-B-M was used in this case because 
of the saving in formwork and scaffolding it 
permitted. 


ALL-BRICK bridge, recently built on the grounds of the Melrose Country Club, near Phila- 
delphia. Here reenforcing rods were placed in the upper part of the arch so as to permit 
its construction on the cantilever principle with simple movable centering supported by 
the arch itself. Platform its built from 334 1n. precast, cantilever brick slabs, stiffened at 
the edge with a brick curb. Precast slabs of this type are being used in the mid-West for 
porch and terrace floors, eliminating the need for cinder fill and separate supporting slabs 
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REENFORCED BRICK MASONRY 
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HISTORY (Cont'd) 


Except for a few experiments, such as the beam 
tested at the Great Exposition in London in 1851, 
the theory was largely ignored until 1872 when 
N. B. Corson deduced a value for the tensile 
strength of brick masonry as shown by previous 
tests and developed a formula for the design of 
lintels, published in his ‘‘The Strength of Brick 
work.” 

During the next forty years reenforced brickwork 
was used with increasing frequency throughout 
Europe and to some extent in the United States 
Indeed, it was for a time so common in the con 
struction of high thin walls, columns, silos and 
tall chimneys that the sponsors of reenforced con- 
crete referred to it as a convincing example in 
their arguments for combining metal and masonry 
in. construction. 

The present active interest in reenforced brick 
masonry dates from 1922. In that year A. Breb- 
ner published two volumes of ‘Notes on Reen- 
forced Brickwork’’ which reported widespread use 
of the construction in public buildings and of- 
cials’ dwellings in India. He came to the same 
conclusions reached by investigators in the United 





Reenforced Brick Columns Supporting Upper Story, 
Church of St. Jean de Montmartre, Paris 


States and other countries: that the theory of re- 
enforced concrete design may properly be applied 
to reenforced brickwork. 

Since 1924 numerous field and laboratory tests 
have been made on reenforced brick beams, slabs, 
columns, and full-sized structures. The Reenforced 
Brick Masonry Research Board, organized in 1932, 
has outlined a comprehensive research program, 
directed and coordinated tests. 

In the United States reenforced brick masonry is 
used most extensively on the West Coast, where 
the Long Beach earthquake of March 1933 and 
California’s earthquake law greatly stimulated the 
development of construction practices. Of these 
changes, introduction of the grouting method was 
most important. In the California area it is now 
the only method used to fill interior joints, and 
it is beginning to appear in other parts of the 
country in plain as well as reenforced brickwork. 
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in an 8 in. wall (no floor load) requires but three *g in. rods, and lintels up to 25 ft. 
span and larger may be constructed in this way. Formwork consists merely of a single 
board, which need not be full wall thickness, adequately supported by shoring. The 
advantages of such construction over the usual combinations of steel angles and chan- 
nels are obvious. 


R-B-M_ beams, columns, piers, and other structural members are constructed in the 
same way by placing rods, stirrups, and hoops in the horizontal and vertical mortar 
joints. “Brick Engineering” shows designs for 8 in. and 1214 in. thick beams of various 
depths from 13°4 to 24%4 in. for loads up to 3,500 Ibs. per ft. and spans up to 30 ft, 
Data are given for the design of square and rectangular columns, reenforced brick foot- 
ings and retaining walls, and other R-B-M structural elements. 


MATERIALS 

In general, the brick, mortar, and reenforcing steel used in reenforced brickwork are of 
regular type and quality and set up no stringent or special requirements. For the design 
of structural members of minimum dimension, however, it is important that the brick 
conform to certain minimum standards and that their structural characteristics be 
known. It is recommended that only well-burned brick having a minimum compressive 
strength (flatwise, on edge, or on end) of 2,500 Ibs. per sq. in. be used for structural 
members or slabs. Most clay brick exceed this figure by a comfortable margin. 

To assure proper bond between the brick and mortar it is important that the absorp- 
tion, or penetrability of the brick fall between certain limits and, to a lesser extent, 
that the brick have sufficient surface roughness. Best mortar bond is obtained with 
brick having absorption sufficient to prevent them from “floating” on the mortar bed 
but not over 20 grams per minute when laid flatwise in 14 in. of water, or, for grouted 
work, not over 30 grams per minute. Brick with a higher rate of absorption may be 
used provided they are properly wetted before laying. Brick with wire cut bed faces 
or cored holes develop somewhat more strength in reenforced members than smooth- 
surfaced brick. 

In California, where reenforced brickwork has been used extensively in earthquake- 
resistant construction, a special brick, known as Groutlock, has been employed with 
considerable success. These brick are made by a soft mud process, producing an open 
pore rough surface which develops an excellent bond with the grout. 

Mortar for general use should be relatively high strength and should consist of one 
part cement, 44 part lime putty, and three parts sand, by volume. Mortars in which 
the proportion of lime by volume exceeds the proportion of cement are not recom 
mended. For interior joints in columns and beams, and for all joints in floor slabs, free 
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LINTEL, spanning 11 ft., of reenforced brickwork, and typical R-B-M lintel construction, sown 
with decorative soldier-course over opening. Such iintels may be used for openings of prac: 
tically any width with considerable saving in steel and simplification of detail. 
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WHY SLUM CLEARANCE MAY FAIL 


By Alfred Rheinstein and Henry F. Pringle 


(Excerpts from //arper’s Magazine for October, 1939. Mr. Rheinstein has 


recently 


Government housing has developed vio- 
lent antagonists and equally violent ad- 
vocates. And if the advocates are to 
achieve their aims they cannot avoid the 
dilemmas posed by the opponents simply 
by denying that they exist. ... 

The proponents of slum clearance too 
often assert that it will remedy all the 
ills of modern civilization, and they brand 
as economic royalists, or worse, all who 
dare to oppose it. Its enemies cry to 
heaven that to replace a tenement before 
it falls or burns down is rank Socialism. 
(ll this violence of opinion, from which- 
ever side, is a hindrance to housing re- 
form. 

Few will disagree that the subsidy now 
offered is generous, for it means that 
the tenant’s rent need meet only the op- 
erating cost; but the sociological or 
philosophical thinking behind the 1937 
Housing Act can justify the generosity on 
several grounds. The experiment is sound 
if it points the way for private enterprise 
to enter the field of low cost housing. It 
is sound if the cost of the subsidized 
housing projects is continuously reduced 
while their quality is improved. It is 
worth while if the properties are efficiently 
managed, if the right tenants are selected, 
if class hatred in the low-income brackets 
is not heightened instead of lessened, if 
politics does not enter to do its nasty 
work. These are forbidding “ifs” and not 
all of them, by any means, are now ade- 
quately guarded against. 


* 


One existing project backs up against a 
grimy row of old-law tenements. The new 
houses have light and air and space. They 
were built around gardens. Their tenants 
could stroll in the evening through the 
shrubbery and sniff the flowers. The ten- 
ats of the adjoining old-law tenements, 
on the other hand, could sniff little but 
garbage and the results of faulty plumb- 
\t six-month intervals, more or less, 
vindows of the old-law tenements 
banged up at night and a barrage of 
s, tin cans, and other refuse descend- 
\ the carefully planned gardens. 
housing project made possible through 


(i money of all of the taxpayers should 
then, be an isolated spot of health 

‘ecency for a small group, unshared 
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resigned as Chairman of the New York City Housing 


by the community as a whole. . . . The 
project should be so constructed and so 
operated that certain benefits, such as 
playgrounds, nurseries, assembly rooms, 
and other recreational facilities, are avail 
able to the entire neighborhood. The 
landscaped, uncrowded area should venti 
late the neighborhood. Model apartments 
can be an inspiration and not a basis for 
grievance. .. . 

Without scientific, systematic selection 
of the occupants, for example, the best 
housing project will fail. The entire pur- 
pose of government housing can be met 
or defeated in the selection of tenants. 
The first rule of course must be the need 
of those who apply. The New York City 
Housing Authority, after careful study, 
has developed a system which thus far 
appears to be working. It is called the 
Preferential Rating Method, and it at- 
tempts to take all of the numerous factors 
into account before an applicant is ad 
mitted to tenancy. ... 

But no family can be considered unless 
its total income is less than five times 
the rent or, if there are three or more 
children, six times the rent. That at least 
is the law. The maximum has been dras- 
tically lowered by a mandate from the 
USHA in an endeavor to reach those with 
the very lowest incomes. In New York 
that means renting a large proportion of 
the dwelling units to families on relief or 
receiving other government aid. It means 
leaving in the slums the independent, self- 
supporting individual who is able to pro- 
vide for his family, but not well enough 
to include a decent home. 

The officials operating a completed 
housing development must walk warily. 
On the one hand, their relationship toward 
the tenants should be strictly that of a 
landlord. Rents must be paid promptly 
and in full. But the fact to be remem- 
bered is that the occupants of subsidized 
dwellings are families who have not 
hitherto enjoyed the facilities of modern 
life. Obviously, there must be educative 
management to help them adjust them- 
selves to their new environment. But if 
there is too much control, or if it is un- 
wise, trouble is certain to follow. To put 
it another way, a little socialization is 
right and beneficial. Too much would be 
harmful and disastrous. 


Authority.) 


The New York City Housing Author 
ity, after careful study, has trained a 
force of management assistants who come 
into constant contact with the tenants 
\ first obligation of the Authority was to 
keep them from being too active. So they 
are strictly forbidden to volunteer advice 
to tenants. Over a period of time, how 
ever, they become friendly and are asked 
many questions. These, naturally, they 
are free to answer. Often, in due time, 
they can give valuable information on a 
wide variety of subjects. 

In some cases the management assist- 
ants become in a small way instructors in 
domestic science. The contrast between 
the equipment, kitchen and otherwise, of 
one of the new apartments and an old-law 
flat is very great. 

The day has passed, or nearly so, when 
critics of public housing insisted that 
bathtubs would be used for coal and that 
the most model apartment unit would 
soon be transformed into a crumbling, 
dirty tenement. The New York City 
Housing Authority is already operating 
three large projects, and while it has com 
plexities enough to face, the one of misuse 
is not among them. It must be remem 
bered that a large percentage of the 
tenants have never lived in_ buildings 
anywhere near as good, and most of them 
take an immediate and fierce pride in 
their new homes. The real problem of the 
Authority lies in their desire to buy too 
much furniture. They are easy victims to 
the wiles of installment houses. Evidence 
even exists to show that some of the 
tenants cut down on food in order to fur- 
nish their homes... . 


* 


A real danger is that too many social 
experiments will fasten themselves on 
housing. The temptation is great. Ten or 
twelve thousand individuals living in 
model tenements constitute a convenient 
and interesting body for experimental 
purposes. Group medical care is sug- 
gested. Nursery schools are likely to be 
staffed with the best teachers. The ac- 
cumulation of such benefits is surprisingly 
easy, and is of course grossly unfair to 
the less fortunate residents of the neigh 
But it is vital that they 
should be available to all the people of 


borhoe vl. 
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the vicinity and not merely to the mi- 
nority lucky enough to have been ad- 
mitted to the new houses. 

One of the greatest dangers in the 
financing of government-assisted housing 
is that of losing sight of real costs. No- 
body denies that land on the outskirts of 
a city is cheaper per square foot. But 
selection of a housing site must depend 
on other matters as well. Let us assume 
that the new houses have been built at a 
total apparent cost lower than in some 
slum areas. Then it may suddenly be dis- 
covered that the city has been forced to 
lay out new streets, establish police and 
fire protection, build sewers and _ schools. 
The actual capital cost will have been 
much greater than if a higher price had 
been paid for land in a centrally located 
area. ; 

Further, the resettlement of large num- 
bers of people on the outskirts of a city 
may mean an intolerable burden on trans- 
portation facilities. The cost of improving 
these may be staggering. . . . To an extent, 
industry will have to be located so that 
the blessings of shorter hours will not be 
wholly dissipated in traveling to and from 
work. ... Nor is it wise to shift large cen- 
ters of population away from neighbor- 
hoods where shopping centers, of long 
standing and representing heavy invest- 
ments, are located. 

The great opportunity of clearing away 
slums and improving old neighborhoods 
may be lost if new houses are built only 
in cheap-land districts which are _ still 
sparsely settled... . 


* 


The arbitrary ruling of Administrator 
Nathan Straus of the USHA that land 
shall not cost more than $1.50 a foot is 
short-sighted. A standard maximum price 
for land all over this varied country is 
out of the question. If safeguards are so 
rigid and cumbersome that they make it 
impossible for the authorities to function 
when conditions vary from the normal, an 
evil about as great as bad housing itself 
is created. ... 

Mr. Straus has also suggested that de- 
lay may effect a remedy. If the cost of 
land is too high where slum clearance 
and new housing are most needed, he has 
said, prices will be beaten down to $1.50 
or less if nothing is done for several years. 
Such a form of enforced devaluation 
would seem unwise both economically 
and morally. It means that people would 
be forced to live in structures which de- 
teriorate more and more each year—with 
the resulting effect on health and morals. 
The cities too would suffer because of 
losses in taxation as the devaluation 
progressed. Nobody really profits from an 
ancrent, broken-down slum. 

Subsidized housing can bring relief 
from intolerable living conditions to, at 
best, a few hundred thousand people 
among the 11,000,000 American families 
now forced to remain in substandard 
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dwellings. This is vastly valuable, but it 
offers no long-time cure for the situation. 
Housing will remain a semi-philanthrop- 
ical, institutionalized movement unless it 
points to some path along which private 
enterprise can follow. The movement will 
not be continued very long, in view of the 
ponderous burdens on government, unless 
this is done. 

One way is for subsidized housing to 
constitute a proving ground for experi- 
ments which private capital dare not risk. 
The USHA has missed an opportunity in 
failing to foster an experimental attitude. 
Housing authorities are now operating in 
the ten largest cities of the U. S. and in 
scores of smaller communities as well. Yet 
there is little unity. One authority  re- 
ceives small benefit from the discoveries 
or mistakes of the others. All data, of 
every nature, should be instantly avail- 
able to every local authority and to the 
building industry. 

The dollar is not worth today what it 
was worth a decade ago. The economic 
royalist gets smaller returns on his bonds 
and, if he is lucky enough to get any, 
lower dividends from his stocks. The 
building-trades leaders are willing to have 
everything else changed. They oppose bit- 
terly, however, nearly all new methods in 
building construction. This is quite apart 
from any willingness to cut wages. They 
oppose new methods because, they fear, 





their members may thereby lose the’ jobs 

or be forced to do other work. 
Without new methods the housin pro- 

gram will surely fail. Construction js to. 


day the one vital industry which has not 
been able to take full advantage of fac. 
tory or mass production. . . . This is not 
to say that, but for labor, houses could 
be turned out like automobiles. Industry 
too has been at fault and the prefabri- 
cated house does not yet seem to be a 
success. Sections and parts which make 
up a house can, on the other hand. be 
manufactured on a mass basis and thus 
represent the greatest single opportunity 
for economy in building. But the building 
trades oppose prefabrication in any form, 


* 


The building boom, so persistently pre- 
dicted over the last decade, is not yet 
here and one of the main reasons for the 
delay is cost. Obviously, it will be prof- 
itable to the building trades if there js 
increased activity. Equally obviously, this 
activity must be calculated in round num- 
bers for the entire country and for the 
building trades as a whole. It is true that 
certain trades will suffer. Some of them 
may disappear. Employment in general 
will be greatly stimulated though. One of 
the costs of progress is that the few shall 
suffer for the many. Unless that cost is 
paid the procession will be halted. 


A NEW A. I. A. PRESIDENT ACCEPTS 


By Edwin Bergstrom 


Excerpts from his acceptance address at the closing of the Seventy-first Convention, September 28, 1939 


I approach my task with the respect 
of one who knows its honors and respon- 
sibilities. The presidency of the Institute 
is the greatest honor that a member can 
receive from his fellows, and I am_pro- 
foundly appreciative of your giving it to 
me. It is also the greatest responsibility 
you can place on a member. 

The road ahead is not clear and the 
path may be more confused if reason 
does not prevail. We pray that our coun- 
try will not be involved by untoward 
events beyond its borders, but if trouble 
comes, the Institute should be fully pre- 
pared to do completely the part it is 
fitted to do. We shall appoint a_pre- 
paredness committee to develop means 
by which the profession may be of im- 
mediate service to the government. 

We intend to examine our own house 
and seek out deficiencies in the services 
we render. These cannot be remedied 
until our objectives and our failures have 
been clearly defined, but we are deter- 
mined that the profession shall render 
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uniformly and universally better services. 

We shall study seriously whither the long 
period of preparation for our profession 
is leading. The opportunities to demon- 
strate ability in the art of design seem 
far from commensurate with the many 
costly years spent in study and the ae- 
quirement of knowledge, and the period 
at which we are permitted to exercise 
our imaginative efforts is steadily being 
deferred until it looks as if not long hence 
many of our profession may be middle- 
aged before they can function as archi- 
tects. 

We shall continue the studies of the 
costs of performing the various parts of 
architectural services, for it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the minimum 
fees established twenty-five years ago for 
the profession are not adequate compen- 
sation today, especially as it is the tend- 
ency of minimum fees, over a series of 
years, to be considered as maximum 
fees. ee 


We intend to continue vigorously our 
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W,, 1< to extend the private architect's 
practice, Which has been menaced by the 
ee ° ° 

cctablishment of designing bureaus by 


Federal, State, and municipal authorities, 
and by institutions and large corporations. 
Strange as it may seem, members of the 
Institute who have been very vocal with 


Federal building programs, 


seem indifferent to the encroachments on 


respect to 


their practices by their State and munici- 
pal governments, and their local corpora- 
tions, in spite of the fact that these three 
fields of practice, in the aggregate, con- 
stitute a field for architectural practice 
perhaps greater than all other fields. . . . 

We expect firmly to encourage all efforts 
that will make the small house field our 
own. One of the methods that may lead 
in this direction has received your ap- 
proval. It is a cooperative effort by re- 


lated interests, and we shall do what we 
can to prove its usefulness, 

The movement by the whole profession 
to organize into one national body is 
profoundly significant. Through the efforts 
of the Committee on State Organization 
much progress toward a unified profes- 
sion has been made, and the last report 
of that Committee to the Board will be 
the foundation for conclusions that will 
be presented to a later convention. 


We are aware that this is a serious 
period for the profession, and that those 
who conduct the smaller practices in 
architecture, constituting perhaps 80 per 
cent of those who practice the profession, 
are expecting us to give serious considera- 
tion to the conditions they are facing. 
This we shall do. 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO ARCHITECTURE 


By William G. Perry 


OF PERRY, 


SHAW 


& HEPBURN 


Excerpts from an address before the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, New York, February 8, 1939 


The ideas of yesterday have made the in- 
stitutions of today. The ideas of today 
will make those of tomorrow. We are 
aware therefore, as we stand here together 
that we are not quite detached from what 
we see before us. On the contrary, it is 
we who are responsible through our mind 
processes for the forms that will make up 
the detail—constructive, destructive, or 
neutral—in that future which from this 
distance looks so broad to us and so simple 
and serene. 

If we are to be frank, as we must be, 
it is quite necessary first to examine into 
and perhaps admit of a number of our 
least creditable prejudices (not yours and 
mine, of course). Without doing so I do 
not see how such questions can be an- 
swered. And they must be answered. 


* 


Shall we be very frank? 
|) There is first, the prejudice of 
ipotence and omniscience. This heavy 
upon our minds includes in its com- 
position the human propensity of ques- 
tioning the value of reality of the accom- 
plisiments of others for the singular pur- 
pose of erecting a sadly fictitious monu- 
ment to our own wisdom and capacity. 
It ‘cludes also the propensity to deny the 
“))) lication of the principles which underlie 
ccomplishments of the masters to the 
Provlems of today. 


on 


crust 


There is, second, the prejudice of 
‘wence. This sad human propensity 
fies in advance the value of a result, 
rchance it may not be accomplished 
a space of time commensurate with 
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that to which we have become accus- 
tomed by our improved mechanisms. This 
leads the mind into the facile assumption 
that the machine is our means and that 
its mastery will bring with it the inevi- 
table beauty that is a part of all perfec- 
tion. 

3) There is, third, the prejudice of 
evasion. This is truly the saddest of all 
our prejudices, but conversely I believe 
it to be the easiest to dispel by disillu- 
sionment. Our second prejudice, that of 
impatience, has led us into a mechanis- 
tic maze. It is only natural that the study 
of mechanisms should induce the mind to 
consider their corollary and principal pur- 
pose: namely, that of the saving of labor. 
Our third prejudice, therefore, permits us 
to apply it to ourselves. A_ mechanistic 
conception provides us with plausible 
means. We are relieved of the requirement 
of expending the necessary labor upon the 
dire, but I may say fascinating, appren- 
ticeship such as that which nurtured the 
genius of Leonardo. A glibness of speech, 
a facility in phraseology of terms rushes 
in to fill the gaps in our training. 

+) There is, fourth, the prejudice of 
intolerance. This inexcusable propensity 
works both ways against the middle. It 
provides no room for one’s neighbor, it 
prevents us from profiting by his example, 
it frequently denies the achievements of 
the past, or in accepting the past too lit- 
erally it denies all achievements of the 
present. It is a most reprehensible preju- 
dice. 

Divested of these prejudices what do 
we see? It is my belief, if I am able so 


to divest myself, that we should see a 
vast number of agreeable persons earnestly 
at work to our delight, surprise, and admi 
ration. Have you, like myself, recognized 
in certain of the prominent men of our 
generation aptitude and capacity that you 
believe would have made great architects 
of them or perhaps artists? It is a divert 
ing thought. 

Qur task today is to supplement. the 
admirable quality possessed by the more 
patient of our contemporary colleagues by 
a greater admixture of the brilliance that 
has been heretofore 


more strongly at 


tracted to business. This can be done an | 
in reasonably simple ways. 

Consider for a moment a common cause 
which is to be found in the protests 
against’ architectural forms and philoso 
plies in the past. These protests have gen 
erally been successful in leading to the 
adoption of other but not always new 
forms. You are familiar with these pro 
tests, those that resulted in the Renais 
sance, the Greek and Gothic revivals; Neo 
classicism. It is popular impatience with 
the excess of these forms and philosophies 
which has given voice to these protests 
That is the common cause. In the Ren 
aissance it was impatience with the excess 
of flamboyance. In short, is that not the 
essence of the protest today? Flamboy 
ance is an evidence of uncontrolled pros 
perity. All periods of prosperity put heavy 
demands upon creative genius. They over 
tax the available supply. The gap 1s filled 
by untrained exhibitionists. The results 
are truly shocking, and therein the protest 
finds its plausible point of departure. But 
most protests in the past have gone too 
far. They have taken no time to guide 
themselves by examining and curbing 
their prejudices (the very four to which 
I have alluded). They have taken popular 
condemnation as their mandate, forget 
ting that in people as a group it is the 
eye that sees first and the mind that 
reasons afterwards. From flamboyance to 
severity—a quick scenic change. The pop 
ular eye is refreshed and its possessor 
applauds; the columnist eagerly heralds 
the new era. But slowly and surely the 
mind begins its analysis. 


* 


The trend that we recognize today is 
in many ways distinctly refreshing. This 
refreshing quality is that which appeals 
to me. It is perhaps more refreshing than 
the first steps of the studied Renaissance 
could have been; for it is independent 
(sometimes so independent as to be even 
independent of thought); it runs by few 
rules and claims the horizon as its front 
yard. 

There will be another period of pros 
perity, perhaps during our own lifetime. 
It will most certainly apply heavy pres- 
sure through demand for creative initia- 
tive. It will just as certainly overtax the 
available supply. It will nurture the seeds 
of its own artistic destruction by its fail- 
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ure to control excess. To avert this, at 
least in some measure, we must plan at 
the bottom for a greater supply of com- 
petent architects to put into the field. 
The violent change of diet from ginger- 
bread and cream to plain hardtack must 
not be permitted to fall upon us again. 

In our efforts to create in America a 
thoroughbred architecture peculiar to our- 
selves, we have but to be patient and 
sensible. By trial and error: by careful 
selection we can take up the best of all 
available and adaptable strains, being oh! 


so careful before we mix the blood with 
elements which are purely alien or poison- 
ously indigestible. We can use our horse 
sense first by admitting the essential na- 
ture of cool logic to all problems. Upon 
this firm peg we can then hang (but not 
before) other desiderata; good planning, 
scale, proportion, grace, color and all sorts 
of specialized knowledge. 

Underlying this, like the Arabian strain, 
must be the element of imaginative crea- 
tive ability, and with it must be a clear 
picture of the goal that we are seeking. 


ARCHITECTURE: A CHANGING PROFESSION 


By John Summerson 


Condensed from The Listener 


This country [England] spends about four 
hundred million pounds a year on build- 
ings, but produces little architecture; and 
of the architecture it does produce only a 
small proportion is distinguished enough 
to engage the attention of connoisseurs 
and critics. Yet it could be argued that 
it is not the occasional, exciting building 
but the general trend that really matters. 
There is truth in this, though we must 
not forget that without the rare innovator 
there would be no trend. In any case, it 
is to the general condition of architecture 
rather than particular instances that | 
want to draw attention here, and espe- 
cially I want to show how certain changes 
in the architectural profession are likely 
to modify the character of the architec- 
tural output of the future. 


* 

There are no accurate statistics relating 
to the designers of buildings, but it is cer 
tain that professional architects are re- 
sponsible for a very small percentage of 
the buildings erected in this country. The 
First: speculative 
house-building, which is responsible for a 
large proportion of the whole output, is 
carried on by building firms who use 
stereotyped designs for detached and semi- 
detached villas which have varied only 
superficially during the past 150 years. 
Second: many buildings of the factory 
tvpe are mere assemblages of mass-pro- 


reasons are simple. 


duced materials—steel columns and _roof- 
trusses, patent glazing and asbestos sheet- 
ing—put together by the contractor on 
lines suggested by the building owner. 
Third: the building works of local authori- 
ties are often undertaken by employes 
with engineering qualifications, sometimes 
with, but very often without, architectural 
assistance, 

There remain the more expensive cate- 
gories of building in which architects are 
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almost invariably employed. Architects in 
this country number about 13,000. They 
vary considerably in their economic rela- 
tion to society and in their professional 
outlook, and these variations are of inter- 
est as one of the chief underlying causes 
of the differentiated character and quality 
of the buildings continually going up in 
town and country. 


* 

What is an architect? There are two 
answers—one historical, the other legal. 
Historically, the architect is a respectable 
dependent of the moneyed classes whose 
job it is to conduct their building opera- 
tions so that the results are economically 
sound and in correct taste. The early Eng- 
lish architects based their pretensions 
chiefly on their knowledge of the antique: 
latterly, success has been equally acces- 
sible to those able to procure a satisfac- 
tory return on their client’s outlay. And 
the legal definition? The legal definition 
is something quite new; it has only existed 
since the Architects Registration Bill re- 
ceived the Royal Assent last July. This 
important Bill has at last given the archi- 
tectural profession a status similar to that 
of medicine and the law; that is to say, 
after June, 1940, nobody will be able to 
call himself “architect” unless his name is 
on the register of the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Council of the United Kingdom. 
And the only way of getting on that regis 
ter will be by passing one of the stiff 
examinations approved by the Council. 

Parliament now recognizes the archi- 
tect, not as an exponent of styles but as 
a technician with a special function and 
special obligations toward the public. 
Let us see now through what channels 
these obligations are exercised. 

The typical architect—the architect the 
public knows about—is an individual in 
an elegant office with a neat brass plate 
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on the door. He has a secretary 
few assistants. He is “i 


id a 
‘mM private prac. 


tice,” and he receives from his c¢lies)t. a 
commission which varies with the cost 
of the work he undertakes. For the Jas 
two hundred years this amiable and gep- 


tlemanly kind of architect has got oy 
very well. He still gets on well enough: 
but his position is not quite what it used 
to be. There is now no distinct patron 
class. Wealthy individuals with dynastic 
aspirations are rare: nobody builds vreat 
country houses. On the other hand, vast!y 
more money is spent by local authorities 
and by big businesses, both of whom de- 
mand a service from the architect of 


a 
less personal and 


more comprehensive 
kind. So it is not surprising to find that 
the character of the architectural profes- 
sion is changing. 

It is changing in two ways. In the 
sphere of “private practice” the tendency 
is for the firm to supersede the individual, 
The firm is often built around one sue- 
cessful practitioner who enlists a group of 
partners and whose office becomes a large 
organization probably incorporating one or 
two engineers and surveyors. The other 
change is the great increase in the size 
and importance of official departments, 
attached either to public authorities or 
to big business concerns. 

There is, of course, nothing new either 
about private architectural firms or public 
architectural departments. They have been 
with us for a generation or more. But 
what ts new, and what I would specially 
distinguish as a factor affecting the future 
of English architecture, is that collective 
conditions of practice are coming to be 
recognized as normal and characteristic 
and, in short, a good thing. It used to be 
the custom to regard the architectural 
“firm” as necessarily commercial and phil- 
istine—an architectural “business.” In the 
same way, the official department was 
despised by the cognoscenti as, at the 
best, a safe berth for efficient hacks, who 
had not the ability to succeed in private 
practice. Even today such views are 
widely held, and are, indeed, justified in 
certain cases. But the trend of opinion, 
young opinion especially, follows the need 
of the day, which is for big, well-organized 
offices giving consistent service independ- 
ent of the whims and limitations of indi- 
viduals, yet preserving the freedom and 
integrity of the individual designer. 


* 

Already there is a movement in favour 
of the “group” office, consisting of any- 
thing up to half-a-dozen young men, shar- 
ing their overheads and pooling whatever 
specialist experience each has gathered, 
but retaining their individuality as de 
well-established 
practices are wisely recognizing the group 
principle and putting work into the h nds 
of assistants, not in the mean capacity 
of “ghosts.” but with proper acknow|ledg: 
ment of the individual’s responsibility 


signers. Some heads of 
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| still more important than the tend- 
epey toward reorganization in private 
practice is the growing prestige of the 
official department. Here discouraging tra- 
litions still hold which cannot be up- 


qitl 


rooted in a day. There is the conventional 
pretense, for example, that all the work 
done in a department is the work of the 
chief architect whose function is, in fact, 


} 
I 


larvely administrative; there is the tradi- 
tion of the “safe job” and “safe” design; 
and there is the tradition of inadequate 
remuneration and petty classroom disci- 
pline. But set against this is a contrary 
movement not only in the architectural 
profession, which wants its services to be 
used with the greatest possible advantage 
to the public, but among enlightened ad- 
ministrators as well. The problem is to 
devise a type of organization in which the 
training and abilities of the individual 
architect will have their proper scope. 
Enough has already been done in_ this 


direction to show that such organizations 
will attract the best brains and produce 
architecture as good as any which private 
practice has achieved. I am not saying 
that private practice, even of the one-man 
type. is finished. It is not, and is never 
likely to be, so long as people are free 
to make or mar their own lives. But the 
bulk of the architectural work in’ the 
future will come from big offices, and the 
best work will be from those offices where 
the relation between the individual de- 
signer and the organization as a whole is 
most satisfactory. 

It remains to ask what kind of archi 
tecture we may expect as these changes 
develop. Clearly, the changes will not in 
themselves affect architectural — style, 
though they will tend, perhaps, toward 
impersonality and will certainly bring 
about a closer relationship between the 
teaching in the schools of architecture and 
the idioms of current practice. 


YE OLDE MODERNE 


From “Notes and Comment” in The 


Looking at one of the newer buses, stream- 
lined to cleave the trade winds that sweep 
Fifth Avenue, we wondered again what 
another generation will think of the bogus 
functionalism which seems to be the key- 
note of our own. We can remember our 
grandmother’s house quite clearly. Outside 
it was an atrocity of scrollwork and _ ir- 
relevant turrets; inside, a dim museum in 
which animal and vegetable matter de- 
cayed quietly and respectably, under glass; 
altogether it was the typical house of its 
time. It was absurd, but it was saved 
from vulgarity by its innocence, and we 
still think of it with affection; and, be- 
cause its furnishings were always rational 
though often hideous, we can easily ima- 
gine what it would have been like to live 


THE TRAINING 


New Yorker for August 12, 1939 


there. This nostalgia, we feel, is going to 
be a little harder for the grandchildren 
of many of our contemporaries. How to 
account, except by a sort of mass insanity, 
for a generation that designed everything, 
from automobiles to alarm clocks, to buf- 
fet a hypothetical tornado? How to pic- 
ture one’s ancestors, warm and alive, in 
all that steely symmetry? It is inevitable 
that the American home, in its current 
design, will presently come to be regarded 
as old-fashioned, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that it will be remembered with 
love or pleasure. If your grandchildren 
think of you at all, surrounded = by 
your bright, functional toys, it will be 
with terror or dislike, as a madman or 
stranger. 


OF AN ARCHITECT 


By William Emerson 


RETIRING DEAN OF THE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Excerpts from an address at the Seventy-first Convention, A. I. A., September 26, 1939 


In this day of sudden and revolutionary 
changes in governmental as well as in 
itional policies, it might be appropri- 
© point out those characteristics that 
marked the School’s policy in recent 
not in an assumption that they 
vy differentiate it from other schools, 
nerely to clarify its objectives. 
viously the major purpose of our 
te ng is to so equip our students that 
graduation they may be provided 
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with such methods of work, habits of 
thought, and standards of performance 
as will enable them to cope competently 
with current professional problems and 
achieve leadership in_ their profession. 
What was adequate in curriculum or 
method twenty years ago is evidently un- 
suited to the needs of today, but the 
fundamental principles of good archi- 
tectural design are the same—awill always 
be the same. Such touchstones as economy 


of space, directness of circulation, simplici 
ty of construction, convenient interrela 
tion of spaces, suitable character and 
proportion, are as properly applied to the 
buildings of this century as to those of 
any previous age. 

Believing this to be fundamentally true. 
our methods and curriculum from year to 
year have echoed the changing needs of a 
changing civilization, of new materials, 
of new methods of construction. We have 
thus endeavored to keep our minds Open 
to new opportunities and resources with 
out being carried away by current fads 
and fancies; convinced that in evolution 
founded upon considered experience we 
shall find the safest, the most inspiring 
guidance for our teaching. 


ALUMINUM 


Condensed from Better Methods 


Fifty-four years ago, the Washington 
Monument was finished. As the crowning 
achievement of the period, a special white 
metal cap was cast for the 550-foot shaft, 
so precious that it cost $1.10 an ounce, 
and so rare that it was exhibited in Tif 
fany’s window before it was placed on the 
monument. 

If that cap had been made ten years 
previously, it would have cost $35 an 
ounce. But even at the greatly cheapened 
price, it was still a curiosity; and if any 
one had predicted that men then living 
would see that precious metal made as 
cheaply as ten cents an ounce, he would 
have been laughed at. The metal wasn’t 
rare—it was just that so little of it was 
used that much labor went into purifying 
and perfecting it. 

Yesterday that same metal was quoted 
at less than two cents an ounce. It is 
aluminum. 


THEY SAY— 


“Only the very young are altogether mod- 
ernists, and only the old men are the 
traditionalists: the wise man takes the 
good and avoids the bad in both.”—Perrcy 
Tuomas, past president, R.I.B.A. 


“We are all agreed that the government 
ought never to step in wherever private 
business and private economy can and 
does handle the situation. It still is true 
that the government is best which 
erns least.”"-—Apo._r A. Berrie, Jr. 


ZOV 


“If we regard ourselves as doctors called 
in to treat specific cases, public confidence 
in us will increase. On the other hand, 
public confidence in us will decrease if we 
regard ourselves as reformers justified in 
spending other people’s money upon what 
we think they ought to want.”—H. S. 
GoopHART-RENDEL. 
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“The steep red roofs of the first garden 
suburb, that at Bedford Park, Chiswick, 
were widely suspected of sheltering Bohe- 
mian and subversive philosophies. Nowa- 
days Bohemian and subversive philoso- 
phies seem ill at ease under any roof that 
is not flat."-—H. S. Goopuart-Renve, 


“Although the architects of the Washing- 
ton Plan desired to impose a general form 
and system upon the buildings of Wash- 
ington, it was certainly not their inten- 
tion—and still less the intention of L’En- 
fant—to burden all future buildings in 
Washington with an armature of granite 
and classic form.”—Josepn Hupnur. 


“The architectural — profession, almost 
without exception, has heretofore revolved 
around the dominant thought that the 
juicy plums come from the rich, and has 
lost sight of the requirements for elemen- 
tary shelter which are the basic justifi- 
cation for the profession’s existence.”— 
ALFRED KASTNER. 


“You cannot speculate in the things sacred 
to life. You cannot make ground a spec- 
ulative commodity; you cannot make 
money a speculative commodity; you can- 
not make the ideas by which we live a 
speculative commodity, without getting 
the kind of thing we have. It is inevitable.” 
—Frank Lioyp Wricur. 


“Modern art is an adventure of the eye 
and mind. Like many adventures it is 
beset with pitfalls and quicksands, false 
starts and blind alleys—many of which 
are really imaginary difficulties born of 
our general reluctance to face anything 
new or strange. Understanding modern art 
does not require any great effort of the 
intellect. The theories back of most ap- 
parently abstruse paintings can usually be 
expressed in a few sentences. But under- 
standing modern art, or for that matter 
the art of the past, does require some 
initiative and imagination. Modern art is 
not for the timid or complacent man who 
does not want to be disturbed, but for the 
alert, the youthful-minded, the adven- 
turous.”—A.rrep H. Barr, Jr., Director 
of tle Museum of Modern Art. 


bee: 
WHAT DO YOU READ? 


In support of the theory that the architect 
does read, and might if encouraged read 
more, here is what has been found good 
by Thomas E. Tallmadge. Not only an 
eminent architect, but the author of “The 
Story of Architecture in America” and 
“The Story of England’s Architecture,” 
Mr. Tallmadge ought to know. He says, 
“These are the books that have inspired 
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me the most in days gone by and to which 
I often turn:” 
Short History of Architecture 
Renaissance in Italy 
Ancient Rome 
Medieval Architecture 
Gothic Architecture in 
England Francis Bond 
American Churches Ralph Adams Cram 
Domestic Architecture of the 
American Colonies and the 
Early Republic Fiske Kimball 
Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres 


Hamlin 
Symond 
Lanciani Books 
Kingsley Porter 


Henry Adams 








Suggested by Edwin Bateman \orris 
Editor The Federal Architect, iother 
architect who not only reads bu! 
writes: 

The Cathedral 
Mont St. Michel and 

Chartres 
The Life and Times of 

Charles McKim 
The Autobiography of an 

Idea Louis Sullivan 
Mount Vernon, Its Owner and 

History 
Stained Glass 


also 
Hugh \ alpole 
Henry Adams 


Charles Moore 


Dodge 
Viollet le Due 


ARE THERE TWO KINDS OF ARCHITECTS? 


By Robert H. Orr 


TREASURER STATE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


Excerpts from an article in 


It has been expounded, and not without 
merit, by several architects of repute that 
the present system of examination and 
architects in the State of 
California is not stabilizing the archi- 
tectural profession and is driving many 
worthy men capable of rendering a serv- 
ice to society, into an obscure field; mak- 
ing plans for contractors or owners at a 
mere wage, which encroaches upon the 
architect’s practice. 
* 

It is the belief of these gentlemen that 
there should be set up two classifications 
for architects admitted to practice; one 
obtained by a minor examination which 
would permit a practice in a_ restricted 
field; and a more technical examination 
which would have no restrictions except 
the ability of the recipient to perform. 

They point out that there is some prec- 
edent for such differential which may be 
found in other professions. A lawyer may 
be admitted to practice before the Mu- 
nicipal or Superior Courts; by qualifica- 
tions he may be permitted to practice in 
State and District courts; and, from ex- 
perience in these courts and ability, may 
reach the highest command in his pro- 
fession and practice before the United 
States Supreme Court. The medical pro- 
fession likewise has some stepping stones. 


licensing of 


There are those who practice osteopathy, 
medicine and surgery. There are internes 
in hospitals or medical clinics, all leading 
in the direction of practical experience 
before entering into professional practice. 
Then too, in the educational field there 
are limitations for those who may be per- 
mitted to teach in the grade schools; by 
added experience and credits, be advanced 
to teach in high schools; and by more ex- 
acting requirements may enter the realm 
of teaching in colleges and universities. 
Any such system would set up some 
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fine points in jurisprudence. The elements 
of construction are not gradient, except 
in the most mediocre work. Any founda- 
tion should be required to sustain the 
load. Columns, beams and _ girders have 
but one formula for each, be the building 
small or great. 

Suppose a junior certificate holder be 
permitted to practice only in the field of 
domestic architecture, and that restricted 
also as to cost; he has a client, to whom 
he has given satisfaction in that capacity, 
who prefers to retain him for work of 
greater magnitude; would it not be em- 
barrassing for the architect to admit that 
he had but a minor qualification to prac- 
tice? The temptation would be great to 
conceal the fact and to carry on, prefer- 
ring to take a reprimand or subject him- 
self to any penalty that may be applied. 


* 


about to ascertain what 
other system than type of building and 
limit of cost might be invoked, the nat 
ural appeal would be that of professional 
comradeship, heretofore known by a fine 
word, “mentor,” in architectural parlance. 

Assuming then, that out of the most 
worthy young draftsmen, 600 junior cer- 
tificates to practice were issued, each good 
only when used in collaboration with one 
holding an unlimited certificate to pra 
tice architecture, would it not electrify 
the whole profession? 


In casting 


To issue 600 junior certificates would 
not mean 600 newly established offices, 
but it would mean that 600 good drafts- 
men would eventually be withdrawn from 
the drafting boards of the speculative 
builders. Each could find one who would 
become a comrade and help the junior te 
be absorbed into the profession of archi 
tecture to which he justly belongs bu! 
now lends himself helplessly to its disad 
vantage. 
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HE DIARY 


En route across the Continent, Monday, 
{ygust 21—The train paused in Kansas 
City tonight for an hour or so—just long 
enough for me to walk across the plaza 
and have another look at Van Magonigle’s 
creat Liberty Memorial, bearing aloft its 
symbolic flame. It looks even better than 
I had remembered it, and now Edmond 
\mateis’ bas-relief extends across the long 
hase wall on the steep slope of the hill. I 
walked around jt, sensing again the delicate 
variations from the horizontal and_per- 
pendicular which Magonigle, following the 
Greeks, gave to his arrises. Robert Aitken’s 
sculpture, high up on the shaft, is cut 
most effectively, but it was with particular 
interest that I looked again at Magonigle’s 
own hooded sphinxes flanking the monu- 
ment on the plaza side. They reminded 
me again of Magonigle’s fifteenth century 
versatility—architect, painter, sculptor. 

San Francisco, Thursday, August 24.—My 
first sight of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, by night, when both Fairs are 
at their best. The first question, in the in- 
evitable comparison between New York 
and San Francisco: What is the basic pur- 
pose of a Fair? There are two answers, 
and those responsible for the East Coast 
show have apparently accepted one, those 
for the West Coast the other. In New York 
the exhibits are the important goal, the 


g 
architecture subordinated to serve as a 
convenient setting for what is to be seen 
of “the world of tomorrow.” The designers 
of the Golden Gate Exposition have held 
to the other answer—that people visit a 
Fair for the spectacle as a whole; they 
come to get away from the everyday 
realities, to feast their eyes upon a dream 
city. Each group of Fair builders has fol- 
lowed through with these contrasting con- 
victions and the results at New York and 
San Francisco reflect them accurately and 
efficiently. A member of the Eastern Fair’s 
Board of Design, in answer to a visitor's 
question about the architecture, said. 
“There isn’t any; the buildings are efficient 
showcases.” In the Western Fair, on the 


other hand, there is little incentive to see 
what is inside the buildings; the showcase 
is heautiful—so much so, particularly at 
hig that the exhibits would have to be 
superb to entice one indoors, and with a 
few exceptions they are not that good. 
One observer’s opinion as to a compari- 
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the two Fairs is of little signifi- 
Nor do the figures prove anything. 
New York built a $150 million fair on 
acres and the midsummer daily at- 


te ce is 125,000; San Francisco built a 
‘ illion fair on 400 acres and draws 
bo (The cost figures are not mine— 
ap your own discounts.) 
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San Francisco, Saturday, August 26.—If 
the exhibits out here in the Golden Gate 
Exposition are, as a whole, nothing much 
to write home about, there are a few blaz- 
ing exceptions. One of these I examined 
casually today with the man who designed 
it, René D’Harnoncourt. It is a pictorial 
representation of the Indian in America, 
housed in a wing of the Federal Building. 
As a result of the designer’s rare gift for 
dramatic and meticulously detailed pre- 
sentation, the visitor gains a vivid im- 
pression of the varied civilization that 
ended with the settling of America—the 
totem worshippers of the northwest, the 
shepherd tribes of the plains, the men who 
knew the woods and the rivers, the cliff 
dwellers, the gentle people of the mesas. 
It is a story told by artifacts. The tex- 
tiles, metal working, accoutrements of 
pageantry, woodcarving, the fine art of 
utilizing animal skins, pottery, sandpaint 
ing—museum specimens of all these crea- 
tive activities—are a wholesome revela- 
tion to one who knows little of Indian 
arts beyond Hoboken-woven Navajo 
blankets, curio-seekers’ pottery, and Al- 
buquerque’s vast stock of tourquoise- 
studded silver bracelets. Best news of all 
is that this accumulation is the basis of 
a permanent public collection. 


” 


San Francisco, Monday, August 28. 

Another one of the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion exhibits that in itself is worth the 
trip across the Continent is inside the 
Palace of Fine and Decorative Arts. Eight 
galleries are filled with arts and crafts 
from the fifty countries of the Pacific’s 
rim, assembled I am told by Langdon 
Warner of the Boston Museum of Art. 
When one can bring under one roof such 
spectacular treasures as a gold-lacquered 
howdah from Siam, great carved stone 
lintels from Cambodia and from seventh 
century China and Guatemala, turquoise- 
encrusted golden goblets from Peru, Maori 
woodearvings, American Indian beadwork 
and the like, there is no lack of visitors. 
Add to this a train of galleries in which 
one comes face to face with Botticelli’s 
Birth of Venus, Raphael’s Madonna of 
the Chair, Titian’s Portrait of Paul ITI, 
Michelangelo’s Madonna and Child with 
Young St. John, and one does not have to 
worry about the attendance. It was a 
heartening sight to find that of all exhibits 
on Treasure Island, the Arts, in spite of 
its extra admission fee, was the most 
crowded. And inside the big palace—later 
to be an airdrome—it seemed to my casual 
eye that those seeking a view of modern 
art were outnumbered by those seeking 
the old masterpieces by about ten to one. 


Ahan A! Saylor 


San Francisco, Sunday, Si ptember 3.—I 
went out toward the Presidio today to see 
what remains of the 1915 Exposition. The 
Palace of Fine Arts—by Bernard May 
beck—is all that is left—a typical example 
of what we used to think of as “exposition 
architecture.” Very Beaux-Arty; a tour 
de force in the ulitization of every motif, . 
every carved molding known to classical 
architecture; brash with applied sculpture; 
nevertheless it still radiates a certain 
grandeur. No longer does it shelter treas 
ures of art. On its smooth concrete floor 
are a dozen or more tennis courts where, 
under city sponsorship, new champions 
are being built. 


San Francisco, Wednesday, Ne pte mbe ro 
—The judgment of Insulux Glass Block 
Competition No. 2 has added for me one 
more to an unbroken line of convictions 
that a group of eminent architects is of 
the salt of the earth. Any faint doubts 
I may have had as to the safety with 
which Los Angeles and San Francisco 
architects might be closely commingled 
were wiped out—the only real argument 
that broke the unanimity of opinion had 
to do with the relative hazards of driving 
a car up and down San Francisco's hills 
or through Los Angeles’ crowded traffic. 
In architectural matters, Stiles Clements, 
Gordon Kaufmann and Donald Parkinson 
of the South formed no battle line against 
Gardner Dailey, Timothy Pflueger and 
William Wurster of the Bay, nor called 
for the balance of power in Walter Church 
of Portland and George Stoddard of 
Seattle. 


San Francisco, Saturday, September 9.— 
Two local phenomena are sure to strike 
the visiting architect in the city inside the 
Golden Gate. One is the fact that a level 
building site is the rare exception. Gardner 
Dailey showed me a house he is building 
on a plot 35 ‘by 85 ft., and one corner of 
the site is just 30 ft. higher than the 
corner diagonally opposite. What with 
such topography and the need for pro 
tection against earthquake, the founda- 
tions of a modest home are likely to cost 
more than superstructure, fittings and 
furniture. The other phenomenon is the 
building of row after row of houses in 
which each wooden end wall is separated 
from its neighbor by just one inch. How 
are they built that way?—by laying the 
framework on the ground, covering its 
outer side and imitating the old barn rais- 
ing method of New England. 


Salem, Ore., Monday, September 11— 


Dropped off to have a look at Oregon’s 
new capitol, and see whether a statehouse 
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without the traditional Renaissance dome 
really looks like a statehouse. Recalling 
the flood of words, spoken and printed, at 
the time Trowbridge & Livingston and 
Francis Keally of New York won the com- 
petition, [ was the more anxious to see 
what Oregon had got for her money. It’s 
a grand job, and now that the smoke has 
all cleared away, Oregon knows it. Leo 
Friedlander’s massive sculptured groups 
have just been unveiled; Ulrich Eller- 
husen’s heroic figure of a pioneer has just 
been gilded—and will, I trust, not be too 
long in toning down. The rotunda murals 
by Frank Schwartz and Barry Faulkner, 
though showing each artist’s individuality, 
are miraculously blended into a unit. In 
front of the capitol a large sunken garden 
is being planted, and one of the two build- 
ings that are to complete an open-square 
composition is now finished—the Library 
designed by Whitehouse & Church. So all 
is well in Salem. 


Portland, Ore., Tuesday, September 12.— 
Walter Church was good enough to bring 
together the architects he could reach for 
an impromptu luncheon, fitted in between 
wide-ranging and speedy inspection tours 
of the city and its outlying sections. 
Messrs. Brookman, Church, Crowell, 
Doty, Holford, Whitehouse and I talked 
of architecture, depression, convention, 
building codes, the need for young blood 
in the A.I.A., public taste and many other 
subjects—but not of war, which out here 
seems far away and of little import. 
Nevertheless, while sojourning along the 
Pacific I have come to believe that if 
Japan should go in on either side, the 
whole West Coast would rise almost 

one man to enter the war on the other. 


as 


Seattle, Wash., Wednesday, September 1.3. 
—Another one-day stand, motoring over 
the particularly beautiful sections where 
the people of Seattle live, with a luncheon 
sandwiched in to renew old acquaintances 
and form some new ones among architects 
Aiken, Bain, Holmes, McClelland, Narri- 
more, Loveless, and Overturf. 

I’m beginning to realize how widely a 
typical architectural problem varies with 
the geography of this broad land. Lest 
anyone should imagine that the moderate- 
size house might simmer down to more 
or less of a nation-wide standard type, 
witness the Pacific Coast differences. 
About Los Angeles and its suburbs the 
first consideration of the architect is a 
defense against sun and reflected heat; 
about San Francisco Bay it is the west 
wind from which the home-builder must 
be sheltered, with every effort to trap the 
sun in the lee; moving up the Coast, the 
architects about Portland and _ Seattle 
give as their number one problem a secure 
defense against driving rains. The variety 
and individuality of these Pacific Coast 
houses never ceases to surprise one ac- 
customed to typical repetition in the East, 
yet there is very little seen of the merely 
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bizarre—what Wade Pipes says we shall 
in a few years be calling “Ye olde 
moderne.” 


Washington, D. C., Monday, September 
25.—In spite of the cancellation of the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Archi- 
tects, the A.LA. Seventy-first Convention 
is well attended. Hotel Mayflower’s broad 
lobby seethes with delegates, members, 
guests, Producers Council members and 
the press. What the architects may lack 
in sparkling color of dress is made up by 
the identification badges—a different color 
for each of the above classifications plus 
white for the visitors from abroad. Regis- 
tration totals 752 this year, as compared 
with 726 last year at New Orleans, 595 in 
Boston, 1937, and 545 at Williamsburg 
in 1936. Meanwhile, the Institute mem- 
bership has made no such proportionate 
advances. What brings them? Is it the 
hope of learning the answers to the pres- 
ent crop of questions regarding the pro- 
fession? I doubt it. Certainly, one of the 
strongest magnets is the opportunity for 
meeting face to face one’s fellow  practi- 
tioners who, beneath a layer of serious 
purpose, turn out to be human beings 
who speak our language. 


Washington, D. C., Tuesday, September 
?(;—There is a certain machine-level of 
dullness in these regular convention ses- 
sions; a delegate is either listening to a 
committee report, briefed by the Board 
and capped with an appropriate resolu- 
tion—to which he votes “Aye,” or else he 
is listening to a bylaw revision in which 
it is proposed to strike out the words “if” 
and “but” and substitute in the third line 
the word “perhaps.” The time-honored 
procedure rolls on and the hours pass— 
hours in which one would prefer to be 
seeing any one of the three or four ex- 
hibitions spread for our eyes in other parts 
of Washington. This evening, in the ses- 
sion given over to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, a delegate turned to me and said, 
“That’s the first time ve heard the word 
‘architecture’ mentioned in these two days 
of Convention business.” It recalled a 
remark by one of our Scandinavian visi- 
tors to a Convention of several years ago. 
After a half day of treasurer’s report 
and its ramifications, he expressed his 
surprise that a body of architects could 
find such sustained interest in the subject 
of dollars. 


Washington, D. C., Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 27—If it were possible to expunge 
from the record of this Convention all 
words by President Maginnis—which, 
thank Heaven, it is not!—this meeting 
would go down in history as the great 
Dust Bowl of all A.LA. Conventions. 
From his opening address, through his 
countless impromptu “asides” regarding 
the impedimenta of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and including his banquet speech 
tonight, the sharp flick of his wit and the 
sonorous majesty of his diction must 
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have repaid even those who journ yed 
from the farthest chapters. One is aly ays 
charmed by what Mr. Maginnis has to 
say, but one listens with positive delight 
to the rare and luscious words with which 
he clothes his thought. “Clothes” is an jn- 
adequate word here; “evening dress with 
decorations” comes nearer the mark. 
If the Convention has seemed an ocea- 
sion of uninteresting—though perhaps 
necessary—business routine, it should be 
remembered that the war is to blame. Al] 
of the inspirational ingredients that had 
been put in to make the draught palatable 
were removed when the _ International 
Congress was cancelled. Such an un- 
fortunate combination of circumstances 
could hardly occur twice in our lifetime, 
We have been eating our salad—or was 
it merely spinach?—without the French 
dressing. Next year—in Detroit, perhaps 
—the chefs will not be so frustrated. 


Washington, D. C., Thursday, September 
?8.—Close students of convention routine 
must have observed that a resolution on 
any subject—perhaps two resolutions on 
diametrically opposite sides of one subject 
—is automatically voted when proposed 
by the Resolutions Committee in the clos- 
ing hour. Delegates have reached the 
coma wherein any call for a vote brings 
an “Aye” and no argument. How, other- 
wise, could the American Institute of 
Architects have voted today a resolution 
to the effect that, “there shall be no 
other national body of architects”? In 
past years there have usually been two 
or three of the elder statesmen awake 
and watching these final resolutions, to 
guard against those too complaisant 
“Ayes.” Possibly, hearing the oft-repeated 
insistence that the younger men be per- 
mitted to rule, they are standing back to 
see what will happen. 

The ceremony of raising members to 
Fellowship has been gaining in importance 
during the last few years, and to many of 
us is the high point of a Convention. 
Rather less impressive this year, it seemed 
to me, in having been moved from the 
banquet night to a morning business ses- 
sion. Honors seem to comport better with 
evening dress and the ladies’ presence 
than with pipe and tweeds after break- 
fast. 

Highlights of accomplishment in_ the 
four days seem to me to have been: 1) 
embarkation upon a well charted course of 
small house service—a service that weaves 
together design, finance, certified construc- 
tion and supervision; 2) material progress 
toward a better understanding of what 
unification of the profession does and does 
not mean; 3) the realization that a sub- 
divided clinical type of convention would 
be worth trying; 4) a willingness to 
crown with laurel the man who will de- 
vise a system by which bylaws, committee 
resolutions and other noncontroversial 
matters can be executed by mail; and 5) 
the renewing of established friends! ips, 
the inception of new ones. 
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Major trend in hospital design, as the examples in this 
portfolio indicate, is toward the large, specialized institu- 
tion, like this mammoth plant devoted to the treatment 
and study of cancer and allied diseases. As the first mod- 
ern building designed especially for this purpose, Memorial 
is exceptional both as to type of equipment and emphasis 
on research—a fact which accounts for its vast propor- 
tions despite a patient capacity of but 168 beds. Bulk 
of the space is used by the out-patient, X-ray, and 
laboratory departments, all of unusual importance in can- 
cer work. 

In keeping with its midtown location, the building has 
been designed in a modern set-back scheme of unusual 
vigor and distinction. This makes possible a sharp separa- 
tion between those facilities which require the most in the 
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way of light, air, and outlook and those which are best 
grouped together on large floors, and permits full utiliza- 
tion of premium ground space. Thus office space, labora- 
tories, and services are collected in an extensive three-story 
unit grouped around several courts while wards, patients’ 
rooms, staff housing and the operating suite occupy the 
ten-story tower. 

Built to house, among other things, 
world” items—largest amount of radium used for treat- 
ment and most powerful X-ray equipment—Memorial 
Hospital is also the center of cancer treatment in America, 


two “largest in the 


with an educational program including yearly symposiums 
on cancer for undergraduate medical students and week'!y 
clinical conferences open to the medical profession. 
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MILLION VOLT X-ray machine, for deep therapy, X-RAY DEPARTMENT for private patients. Controls are located betwcen pairs of treatment 
especially designed for Memorial’s cancer treatment, rooms. Two dressing rooms per treatment room assure steady use of facilities during peak 
extends through ceiling into machine room above. periods. 


RADIUM PACK ROOM. Like the X-ray room, this HEAD AND NECK CLINIC. the busiest in the hospital and in use every day. Opens directly 
space must be surrounded in a continuous lead en- off general clinic waiting room (visible through doorways at end) and surrounded with 
velope to bar the escape of dangerous rays. treatment and recovery rooms. 

Ezra Stoller Photos 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





| | 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stone trim and ROOF | 
face brick with backup tile, air space, 3 in. 
cinder block furring and plaster. Interior par- 








titions—cinder blocks and plaster. Columns— wa | (aor ww ) 

steel. Floor construction—cinder concrete a | : 

arches and cinder fill. Generally furred ceil- Ir - Then wi ah AR IBA =H tite 
ings, smooth finished; exposed concrete arches []- nae : _ 

in laboratories and work spaces. — = WARD SECTION wit Want | 
ROOF: Covered with promenade quarry tile ; 7 . r . 1 
and slag. T] , gl08 PAN] a 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- L ~ f a fh eH — 






ters—copper. Ducts—galvanized sheet iron 
and Transite ducts, Johns-Manville Corp. ROOF | 
INSULATION: Roofs—cork. Sound insula- ; a a Y, 
tion—acoustical plaster and tile. on VD 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung by Campbell WARD , Sao FLOOR 
Metal Window Co. and projected steel, De- 
troit Steel Products Co. Glass—double 
strength, quality A. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel, 
slate treads. Elevators—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Entrances and utility 
rooms—marble. Wards and general offices— 


HEMACAY TRAY 
cetera eas eS OOo cee 
linoleum. Corridors, offices and private pa- NS ROOT 
tients rooms—rubber tile. Remainder—asphalt , ra ~ Tool fi be a 
tile. AAT LN FAN AR —. tt ert 
WALL COVERINGS: Reception, dining, spe- 











and 
cial rooms and offices—wallpaper. 2 = teal in ' 
WOODWORK: Doors—wood generally, some Byous us : = 
hollow metal and bronze. 
HARDWARE: Bronze throughout. AN OPA 


PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—lead and oil. 
Trim and sash—enamel. 
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ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: High and 7 

low voltage wiring system, including paging t — 

system, telephones, X-ray and nurses calls. 

Fixtures by Geo. Ainsworth and Edward F. F : * . ST 7 1 1 
Caldwell. wii ut OFF | Ub LIBRARY SEAT: WUSEUM 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—red i. en / 2 s wc . 7 

brass. Laundry equipment—U. S. Hoffman AN OPRTE ot sbuOY 













Machinery Co. Toilet fixtures—Standard San- 
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HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Heat- * = 


- . 
ing—steam and hot water systems. Air con- _ - sth UN noss tue A su me 
ditioning for operating rooms 12th floor and se| oF |" te sa — 7‘ |v Zt ed 
for laboratories 2nd floor—Carrier Corp. Hot ALE IN 
water heater—Patterson-Kelley Co. S EF COND FL 0 OR sn 
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BIO-PHYSICS LABORATORY indicates Memorial’s emphasis on research. 
The entire second floor is given over to laboratories, animal, record and 
study rooms. 


CANCER MUSEUM opens off the library, may be used as an extension of 
the latter for large meetings by moving aside a folding partition (shown 
open in picture below). 





























Ezra Stoller Photos 
CHILDREN’S WARD is divided into individual cubicles just large enough 
for bed and work table, and varying in size for various size beds, with 
glazed partitions between. 


X-RAY VIEWING and record room. Since diagnosis and treatment depend 
so largely on photographic examination, this room has been conveniently 
located on the main floor near the X-ray department. 


























All photos, Hedrich-Blessing 
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In this case the problem of the small, 
rural hospital was complicated by two 
distinct types of patronage—the year 
‘round needs of the native population 
and a peak summer demand including 
vacationists. This called for a flexible 
scheme planned for minimum main- 
tenance and operating costs during 
the winter “slump” and maximum 
summer capacity, to which was added 
the not unusual requirement of a 
small budget fixed by a fund-raising 
campaign. 

The result is a straightforward ex- 
terior of admirable simplicity and an 
interior distinguished by attention to 
detail. Focus of interest, inside and 
out, is the attractive and well-lit en- 
trance lobby, and the treatment 
throughout is commendable for its 
logical use of appropriate modern ma- 
terials. Rear of building faces lake 
view to the west. Cost, $282,000 at 
704% cents per cu. ft. 
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LITTLE TRAVERSE HOSPITAL, PETOSKEY, MICH. 
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OPERATING SCRUB-UP 


NURSE’S STATION CORRIDOR 
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Probably the biggest step forward in hospital design in re 
cent years has been the abandonment of the aseptic in- 
teriors formerly considered necessary in favor of a more 
homelike atmosphere. This is well illustrated by the handling 
of the nursery, typical patient’s room, and living room shown 
at the left, where comfort rather than forced cleanliness has 
been emphasized. 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—face brick and 8 in. back-up. In- 
terior partitions—clay tile, U. S. Gypsum Co. Columns—steel, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., concrete fireproofing. Floor construction— 
concrete beams, pan construction. 

ROOF: Covered with built-up and gravel roofing, Koppers Co. 
INSULATION: Roof—cork. Sound insulation—Acoustone, U. S. 
Gypsum Co, 
WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Campbell Metal Window Co.; 
entrance—bronze, General Bronze Corp. Glass—double strength, 
quality A and \4 in. plate. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—metal 
treads. Elevators—Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Corridors—linoleum; remainder—terrazzo. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Flexwood, U. S. Flywood Co., 
Inc. Solariums—walipaper. Operating rooms, etc.—ceramic tile. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim and doors—Metal Door & Trim 
Co. Entrance door—General Bronze Corp. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior paints by Arco Paint Co. Exterior sash— 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches and X-ray equipment 
—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fixtures—Solar Light Co.; 
operating room lights by Scanlon-Morris. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—galvanized steel. Laun- 
dry equipment—American Laundry Machinery Corp. Toilet fix- 
tures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Kitchen equipment—Albert 
Pick Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Heating—forced circula- 
tion hot water system. Operating room—filtering and humidifica- 
tion. Boilers, radiators and valves—American Radiator Co. Grilles 
—Harrington & King and Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostats 
—Powers Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Co. Water softeners—Elgin Softener Corp. 
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SURGICAL FLOOR, ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Operating suite layout, once held to 
be among the major mysteries of hos- 
pital design, has reduced itself to a 
standard grouping of two operating 
rooms with sterilizing rooms and 
scrub-up between, the latter opening 
off the corridor. That the surgical 
department of a modern hospital 
is by no means simple, however, is 
indicated by the plan below, which 
illustrates an unusually complete set- 
up for a general hospital of 374 bed 
capacity. 

General practice is now to concen- 
trate this department on one or two 
floors, and, in institutions large 
enough to permit it, to separate the 
rooms according to septic and clean 
type. Thus, in St. John’s Hospital, 
the ninth floor contains two major 
septic operating rooms, a minor sep- 
tic operating room, two dental op- 
erating rooms, and eight specialists’ 
operating rooms; the tenth floor six 
clean major operating rooms, a frac- 
ture room, and an orthopedic sur- 
gery room. An exception to this, 
made where conditions warrant, is an 
emergency operating room located 
near the ambulance entrance. In the 
detail plan and photographs, note 
provision for recessed _ sterilizers, 
which—besides being more attrac- 


tive—are more readily cleaned. 
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SCRUB-UP, STERILIZING ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Glass—% in. plate. FLOOR COVERINGS: Terrazzo through- 
out. WALL COVERINGS: Walls and ceilings—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. and Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION: Switches—explosion proof for surgical floors 
—Crouse Hinds Co. 











SPECIALISTS’ OPERATING ROOM SURGICAL STERILIZING 
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WHITE PLAINS HOSPITAL, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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MODEL OF COMPLETED BUILDING (REAR VIEW) 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—granite base 
course, limestone and brick facing; common 
brick backing, mastic dampproofing, furred 
with Celotex Corp. Thermax partition blocks. 
Interior partitions—terra cotta, cinder con- 
crete and Celotex Corp. Thermax blocks. Floor 
construction—cinder concrete. Ceiling—plas- 
ter and Johns-Manville Sanacoustic tile. 
ROOF: Covered with 20-yr. composition roof- 
ing, Barrett Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Ventrolite, Security Prod- 
ucts Co. Glass—clear AA, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning 
Corp. and Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS: Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Bath, toilet, utility, 
delivery and operating rooms—ceramic tile. 
Bedrooms, wards, corridors and public spaces 
—Johns-Manville asphalt tile and Danbury 
Rubber Co. rubber tile and base. 

WALL COVERINGS: Toilet rooms and utility 
spaces—tile wainscot. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Integral metal 
trim and frame throughout. Interior doors— 
wood. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: All paints by E. |. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—Frank Adam Electric Co. Switches 
—Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. Signal sys- 
tems—Auth Electric Co. Clocks—General 
Electric Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—red 
brass. Tanks—Fatterson-Kelley Co. Valves— 
Jenkins Bros. Sewage ejector—Nash_ En- 
gineering Co. Fixtures—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Heat- 
ing—vapor vacuum system. Air conditioning 
and refrigerating equipment—York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp. and Trane Co. Oil burners— 
Ray Oil Burner Corp. Radiators—American 
Radiator Co. Thermostats—Powers Regulator 
Co. Heating valves—C. A. Dunham Mfg. Co.; 
remainder by Jenkins Bros. Hot water heater 
—Patterson-Kelley Co. Pumps—Nash_ En- 
gineering Co. and Worthington Pump Ma- 
chinery Co. 





A vexing problem often encountered 
in general hospital work is the desire 
to enlarge and replan an_ existing 
building without interference with its 
use during building operations. This 
often results in a compromise between 
the best arrangement and what is 
possible in view of existing facilities. 
In this instance, however, the archi- 
tects are to be congratulated for 
meeting and surmounting this prob- 
lem with considerable success, since 
the resulting scheme may well be con- 
sidered a model for the medium-size 
general hospital, despite its having 
been so largely dictated by the posi- 
tion of the original building. 

As will be seen on the key plan on 
the page opposite, the old building 
here forms one lug of an enlarged 
building shaped like the Greek letter 
Pi, a scheme which has the advan- 
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WHITE PLAINS HOSPITAL, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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tage of placing a majority of patients’ 
rooms on. a landscaped court away 
from street traffic and with a gen- 
eral southernly orientation, while 
providing direct street access to the 


























a ee projecting clinical wing at the front. 
a . The plans show a commendable seg- 
regation of the multiplicity of depart- 


ments required by the modern city 
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hospital, and here each of these units 
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has been exceptionally well provided 
\ with service facilities. Easy circula- 
tion through well-lighted corridors, 
the convenient arrangement of the 


large wards, and generous use of 
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ver private rooms on two floors at 
the back of the main building. This 
provides a private sun terrace for 
each of the rooms overlooking the 


landscaped courts without sacrifice 





of light in the rooms. 
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CHULTZE & WEAVER, ARCHITECTS 
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LARGE AND SMALL PRIVATE ROOMS 








Crank operated, awning type windows have 
been used throughout, and prefabricated metal 
closets, especially designed by the architects, 


provide maximum facilities in minimum space. 
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McLaughlin Air Service Photos 
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Unique from the functional as well as the physical 
standpoint, this latest unit in New York’s gargantuan 
system of public welfare is the first in any city to be 
devoted solely to the treatment of chronic diseases. 
The design problem faced by its architects con- 
sequently had two main aspects—to utilize to the 
utmost the advantages of a really superb site and to 
develop an entirely new type of institution. 

A glance at the air-views on the opposite page will 
suffice to demonstrate how well the first of these 
requirements was met. The wings of the unusual 
chevron-shaped ward buildings are turned to take ad- 
vantage of both the river view and an unobstructed 
southerly orientation. Four such buildings, grouped 
on either side of the central administration building, 
comprise a unit as much to be envied for its com- 
pact simplicity as for the unusual amenities afforded 
the wards. A special feature of the scheme, indicated 
by the arrows on the lower picture, is the location 
of small buildings for the reception of visitors between 
each pair of ward buildings, an arrangement which re- 
lieves the central administration unit of the consider- 
able visitors’ traffic. 

The second requirement has been satisfied by borrow- 
ing many features from the tuberculosis sanatorium. 
The treatment of exclusively chronic diseases has 
much in common with the treatment of tuberculosis, 
since in each case patients are hospitalized for long 


periods and in the majority of cases not entirely bed- 


rid 
I 





nu. For this reason, patients have been segregated 


cial ward buildings and service facilities de- 
ed as separate buildings. 


vel 
\ 


M important of these is, of course, the central 
adiuinistration building, the plans of which appear 
al ‘he right. This building contains not only the ad- 
n ‘trative offices, but also admitting rooms, kitchen, 
and internes’ quarters. It is connected to the 
" buildings by basement, first and second floor 
Ce ors, In which circulation is carefully segregated 
lor “aximum efficiency and convenience. 
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BUTLER & KOHN, YORK & SAWYER, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


The typical plan of the ward building 
floors, shown at the left, concentrates 
wards and dayrooms on the souther 

ly side of the unit, with continuous 
balconies overlooking the river view, 
and places service rooms in the less 
desirable space at the back, quiet 
rooms at the center. Beds are in all 
cases placed parallel to exterior walls 
and are separated by dwarf partitions 
into groups of four and six, each group | 
having separate access to the balcony 
and each bed a separate, hooded read- 

ing light. On the ground floor, broad 


terraces are provided in place of the 





balcony. Ambulant patients, will, in 





| | | general, be housed on the lower floors 

a All } uid —— | pase 4 ; R for access to the grounds. Balcony 
_ = aaa oT ieee aa = rails are provided with a_ broad, 
Fora | - rounded top member of wood, which 

' can be leaned upon in comfort, and a 


baffle to protect patients using the 


balcony from the stiff river breeze. 
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HOSPITAL 


Szra Stoller Photos 


Circular dayrooms are provided at the middle 
of the ward building wings, commanding the 
river view. Photo above shows the sweeping 
terrace at the ground floor level, directly ac- 
cessible from the wards occupied by the most 
active half of the hospital’s patient population. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. face 
brick, Freedenburg & Lonsbury, 8 in. sand 
lime backup brick, air space, 4 in. terra cotta 
furring and plaster or tile. Interior partitions 
—4 in. terra cotta, salt glazed or slip glazed 
blocks. Structural steel—Harris Structural 
Steel Co. Floor construction—Knickerbocker 
Concrete Arch Co. arch with Aerocrete slabs 
and fill, Aerocrete Corp. Ceilings—metal fur- 
ring and plaster, Brown Plastering Co. 
ROOF: Concrete slabs, promenade tile and 
slag, New York Roofing Co. 

INSULATION: Roofs—Perfotile, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Sound insulation—Cork Insulation 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, bronze, Gen- 
eral Bronze Corp. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, flat drawn sheet, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Screens—bronze, Russell-Peppler Co. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—iron, 
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Virginia greenstone treads. Elevators—West- 
inghouse Electric Elevator Co. 

WALL AND FLO©R COVERINGS: Tile by 
Leitch Asphalt Tile Co., U. S. Quarry Tile Co., 
Hanley Co. and Ketcham & Co., Inc. 
FURNISHINGS: By Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Co., General Fireproofing Co. and Excel Metal 
Cabinet Co. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim and metal 
doors—Art Metal Construction Co. Wood 
doors—Sloane & Moller, Inc. Exterior doors— 
bronze, General Bronze Corp. 

HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co., Ellison 
Bronze Co., Norton Lasier Co. and United 
Specialties Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: All paints, Keystone Varnish Co. 
ELECTRICALINSTALLATION: Wiring con- 
tractor—Arc_ Electrical Construction Co. 
Switches—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co. Fixtures—The Simes Co. 

PLUMBING: Contractor—Jarco Bros., Inc. 
Pipes by Pacific Foundry, Bridgeport Brass 


A R C H 


ISLAND, N. Y. 


BUTLER & KOHN 
YORK & SAWYER, 
ASSOC. ARCHITECTS 





Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Wheatland Tube 
Co., Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Reading 
Iron Co., and Transite ducts by Johns-Man- 
ville. Sterilizers—J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. Kitchen 
equipment—Nathan-Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Con- 
tractor—Daniel J. Rice, Inc. Heating—hot 
water system. Air conditioning—exhaust ven- 
tilation system in general; filtering, humidify- 
ing in operating rooms, cooling added for 
X-ray service. Radiators—American Radiator 
Co., and National Radiator Co. Grilles—Reg- 
ister & Grille Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Jolinson 
Service Co. and Keily & Mueller, Inc. Con- 
vectors—Frank Engineering Co. Pumps— 
Quimby-Ryan Engineering Sales Co. ym- 
pressors and piping—Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co. Oil burner and fuel oi! pumps 
—Enterprise Engineering Co., Inc. Refrger- 
ators—Jewett Refrigerator Co., Lehigh Fan & 
Blower Co. Unit heaters—Trane Co. cin- 
erators—Morse-Boulger Destructor Co. 
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ZJUILDING MONEY 


CONTENTS: 
SAVINGS AND LOANS 
FIREPROOF SUBDIVISION 
REMODELED APARTMENT 
STEEL RENTAL PROJECT 
BUILDING STATISTICS 


F ian IALLY fattened by the best busi- 
ness season in a decade, to Atlantic City, 
N. J.. month ago trooped Home Build- 
ing’s own financiers—the U. S. Building 
and Loan League. There, 1,500 strong, 
they opened their 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, exchanged handshakes, backslaps, a 
few hot words and many ideas. They 
puffed with pride when League Secretary- 
Treasurer H. F. Cellarius reported that 
for the second consecutive year since 1930 
the Nation’s saving, building and loan 
associations in 1938 registered a “phe- 
nomenal (10 per cent) membership 
growth.” They amen’d when Retiring 
President Clarence T. Rice, referring to 
recent interest rate reductions by FHA 
and HOLC, commented, “I do not feel 
that the Federal Government with its so- 
called 444 per cent money will bring us 
good times.” They sighed with relief when 
they read the consensus of their twelve 
Federal Home Loan Bank presidents: 
; only unexpected adverse influences 
¢ from the war can prevent ex- 
panding (residential construction) activity 
in the future.” They bravoed when Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Morton Bodfish 


roasts 


resultir 


the increasingly home-loan-minded 
commercial bankers, warned them that 


sa\ 


and loan associations have been 


lor than 100 years in the savings 
and ne loan business and expect to 
stay it.” 

Unanimously they went on record as 
being ojposed to extension of the USHA’s 
public ousing program, to the extreme 
long tcrm, low-down-payment program of 
FHA the high real estate taxes im- 
NOVEMBER 1939 . 
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Fred Hess & Son 


Past and present presidents of the U. S. Savings and Loan League: Clarence T. Rice 
bites his tongue, pins presidential button on handsome George W. West. Banner 
in background: “‘The American Home—The Safeguard of American Liberties.” 


HOME BUILDING’S NO. 1 FINANCIER iu. 


Savings and Loan Association. A glimpse of what it was, is and will be. 


posed by most municipal governments, 
and unanimously they agreed to correct 
a 100-year-old grammatical error in the 
League’s constitution and elected Atlanta’s 
George W. West the 1940 president. Final- 
ly, but without unanimity, they voted to 
rename their organization “The U. S. 
Savings and Loan League.” 


THE DILEMMA 


Despite its new monicker, the League 
still serves the same purpose for the same 
people: it is the national trade associa- 
tion for some 4,000 local savings and loan 
institutions, representing about one-half 
the business in numbers, about 85 per cent 
of it in total assets.” While both numbers 
and assets bulk large, this business, de- 
spite 150 years of improvement, still con- 
tinues as the least known, the most 
misunderstood branch of U. S. Finance. 
Thus, despite the fact that there are 8,951 
savings and loan associations in the coun- 
try, representing practically every com- 
munity of any import, and that 113 of 
them from coast to coast each have assets 
of more than $5 million, close to 60 per 
cent of the urban U. S. population has 
never invested a cent in them, and one 
in three people cannot even name one 
local association” These associations hold 
more than $4.6 billion of savings, but 
only 10 per cent of the public would rec- 

"By reference to “savings and loan associa- 
tions” THe Forum herein refers to building 
and loan and Federal savings and loan associa- 


tions and homestead associations whose only 
major differences are their names. 


BUItLODIN 






ommend them for such a purpose. And, 
with a volume of more than $1 billion in 
new savings and loan mortgages appear- 
ing every year, it is somewhat surprising 
that only 29 per cent of the public would 
go to one of these associations to borrow 
for home construction or purchase. 

Still bigger thorns in savings and loan’s 
side are the facts that, although the books 
of all associations are subject to State 
or Federal supervision (or both) and al- 
though most of their accounts are Govern- 
ment-insured, 22 per cent of those people 
who are familiar with savings and loans 
are suspicious or afraid of them and that 
a far greater percentage of the U. S. pub- 
lic knows nothing at all about this big 
business. In view of these many incon- 
sistencies and misgivings and this wide- 
spread ignorance, Tue Forum § herewith 
presents a fast-moving, brief explanation 
of the savings and loan movement. 


CRASSUS TO FHLBB 


Every organization is proud of an early 
founding. Some rather rash savings and 
loaners point as far back as Crassus, fancy 
their origin in his reputed ownership of 
half of ancient residential Rome which 
he bought in depression and sold on the 
instaliment plan during prosperity. More 
reliable is the claim that the idea came 
from building societies in Birmingham, 


“Ratios presented are based upon a 1934 
nation-wide sampling in 102 communities of 
persons in all but the lowest income group by 
the American Savings, Building and Loan In- 
stitute. 
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2. LOANS—all associations 
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INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS 
by types of institutions 
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NEW SAVINGS AND LOAN LOANS by purpose 
Eight months, 1939 





HOME PURCHASE > 


NEW CONSTRUCTION....... 93,365,000 30 
REFINANCING cocccesitaces 119,723,000 19 
RECONDITIONING Saaanava mnie 39,080,000 6 
Ail. GPAER... oo ‘ 68,297 ,0CO 1] 
JS | Sere eee ee $634,712,000 100% 
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England, which date back to 1781. Not 
until the prosperous year of 1831, how- 
ever, did U. S. savings and loan history 
begin. By that year the stage was set: 
cooperation and the cooperative move- 
ment were growing; the first mutual sav- 
ings bank was fifteen years old; population 
was increasing rapidly, moving slowly to 
cities and in hordes to the Middle West 
where President Andrew Jackson was of- 
fering Government-owned land at $1.25 
per acre; transportation, commercial en- 
terprise and manufacturing were being 
developed; most important, there 
emerging the working class with regular 
wages but without property ownership. 
And, in that year the first savings and 
loan association was founded—the Oxford 
Provident Building Association in what 
is now Philadelphia—by two manufactur- 
ers, a physician, a surgeon and a lawyer. 
Purpose of this “building club” was to 
help subscribers, most of them wage earn- 
ers in the local textile industry, to save 
and to build or buy houses. To this end 
shares of $500 par value were issued to 


Was 





subscribers who agreed to pay a $5 mem- 
bership fee and $3 per month on each 
share held. Money accumulated by the 
association was loaned to the highest bid- 
ders among stockholders, but not more 
than $500 for each share held and only 
for home ownership within a five mile 
radius. Every one was supposed to build 
a house, so, when there were no bidders 
for loans, the names of those who had 
not borrowed were placed in a hat from 
which the name of the next borrower was 
drawn. When every one owned a house 
and all the shares had matured, the affairs 
of the association were wound up, the 
profits divided among members. 
Following closely the Oxford’s purposes 
and pattern, other associations sprang up 
in step with the country’s growth. The 
movement reached the Middle West in 
1849 when Illinois’ first association was 
founded and the West Coast in 1865 with 
California’s first. During this period of 
cross-country expansion there was much 
experimentation within various savings 
policies and loan plans. Although each 
step was a step toward better 
financial operation and although there is 
still a residue of these early forms, a mod- 


forward 


ern standard organization for savings and 
loans has gradually developed and is gen- 
erally accepted. (See detailed explanation, 
page 401, column 2.) To explain the in- 
tricacies of its many prototypes would 
only add to the confusion which has long 


been Savings and Loan’s No. 1 curse. 


Suffice it to say that associations be- 
came permanent capitalized — organiza- 


tions, that dividend payment plans were 
adopted, that additional resources were 
built up through the paid-up 
that accumulated, 
and that these improvements were accom- 
panied by considerable publicity which 
attracted new members, money and gen- 


sale of 


shares, reserves were 


eral interest to the savings and loans. 
By 1893 there were 5,589 associations 
in the country with an average age of 
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between six and seven years 4) wit} 
assets totaling about half a billion dol. 
lars. Also by that year the famous (,, 
rather infamous) “national” association, 
were well on their way to record-}reakino 
expansion and ruin. Capitalizing on thy 
increasing popularity and growth of Jocal 
associations, the “nationals” called they. 
selves “building and loan associations” 
with which they had many features jy 


common. But, there were salient differ. 
tences: Their operations covered Jaroor 
areas through the aid of paid agents: thes 
allocated up to 8 per cent of members’ 
“deposits” to “expenses”; they promised 
profits up to 58 per cent; they advertised 
uncommonly low interest rates to bop. 
rowers (as low as 1°4 per cent): the 
made loans for higher percentages of 
value. Obviously, many of them were 
frauds, and after 1896 the whole move. 
ment collapsed of its own weight. 

Due to their similarities with the na 
tionals, the local savings and loan asso. 
ciations suffered from the downfall: }y! 
eventually they benefitted. The “national” 
movement was undoubtedly one reason 
for the formation in 1892 by the locals 
of the U.S. League of Local Building and 
Loan Associations—the forerunner of the 
body which met in Atlantic City in late 
September. The “nationals” also showed 
the locals what aggressive salesmanship 
and advertising could do and the negative 
effects of extending loan operations over 
large areas. And, combined with the rapid 
expansion of the business, the experience 
of the “nationals” did much to hasten State 
supervision of the savings and loan busi- 
ness. By 1900 half the States, following 
New York’s lead, were supervising their 
associations—today all of them are. 

Aimed not at stamping out dishonesty 
(of which the savings and loans have had 
conspicuously little), State supervision 
was designed to eliminate careless account- 
ing and to liquidate insolvent institutions 
Many an association in the old days was 
run by knew but little of 
finance, failure of organi 
hard felt 


Wage-earning 


men who 


and such an 


zation was by its low-income 


membership. Subsequent 
events in savings and loans’ history bol 
stered the cause for supervision. 

At the turn of the century the saving: 
and loan movement suffered its first set 
hack. Between the peak year of 1897 and 
1901 the number of associations decrease} 
from 5.872 to 5,802; total from 
$601 million to $565 million. Cause: the 
general business depression prefaced by 
the panic of 1893 and the failure of the 
“nationals.” After 1901, although the 
trend of association numbers did not re- 
verse itself for five years, total assets be- 


assets, 


gan another upward climb which con 
tinued without significant interruption 
until 1930. Presaged perhaps by a decrease 
in the number of associations (the numer! 
12,804 was set in 1927). 
total assets in 1931 began to taper off 
from their all-time high of $8,829 million 
And the trend is still downward—in 199° 
there were 8,951 associations wit! 
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totali:g $5,630 million (Figure 1, page 


1 Depression downslide between 1931 
‘8. inclusive, was accompanied by 


0 age annual failure of 166 associa- 
tons with an average loss of $18 million. 
In \ of these sad statistics it was small 
wonder that in 1932 Congress, by ap- 


proving the Federal Home Loan Bank 


\ct, created a system of twelve banks to 
serve as a permanent Federal reserve of 
home mortgage credit for any savings and 
loan association which meets the Act’s 


stringent requirements as to financial con- 
dition. Contrary to general opinion, the 
{et was not forced upon the associations; 
its essence was hatched by the U. S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League in 1919 and was 
carried to Congress practically every year 
thereafter. Today more than 4,000 asso- 
ciations are members of this system. Of 
this number, 1,386 are Federal savings 
and loan associations—associations which 
either began business under a Federal 
charter (636) or voluntarily switched 
from a State charter to a Federal charter 
(750) and which are required by law to 
preface their corporate titles with the 
word “Federal.” All 4,000 associations 
subseribe to stock of the FHLBanks and 
are eligible for Bank advances secured 
by home mortgages or U. S. Government 
obligations. In brief, the Banks, which 
btain their capital through public sale of 
debentures, serve as discount agencies for 
the country’s savings and loan associations 
and thus promote home mortgage liquidity. 

With the passage of the National Hous- 
ing Act (FHA’s creator) in 1934, another 
Governmental savings and loan agency was 
formed—the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp. At this time the insur- 
ance of bank deposits was siphoning funds 
out of the savings and loan associations 
and thus out of the housing field, and the 
corporation was designed to correct this 
lopsided state of affairs. FSLIC insures 
against loss up to $5,000 the accounts of 
individual investors in all Federal savings 
and loan associations and State-chartered 
associations which apply and are approved. 


BUILDING'S NO. { FINANCIER 


Despite the fact that savings and loan 
failures and voluntary liquidations last 
year were numerically larger than ever 
before, Federal credit, supervision and in- 
surance are bearing fruit. Thus, last year’s 
losses through failure totaled only $11 
million dollars, as compared with $16 mil- 
lion in 1935 and $44 million in disastrous 
1933. Furthermore, not one Federal asso- 
ciation got into trouble last year. 

Currently downward, the trend in the 
humber of associations causes the business 
cern. On the contrary, it looks with 
tion upon this trend, claims that 
ould indicate that the business is 

to a more normal footing .. . 
it the cleaning up of dead spots 
eding faster than at any previous 
time With still more satisfaction, it 
lool pon these facts: 1.) That 1938 
the second consecutive increase 
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in shareholders since 1930, boosted the 
total to 6,829,167 persons. Depositors in 
mutual savings banks, to which the busi- 
ness habitually refers for savings compari- 
son, dropped in 1938 to the lowest level 
since 1931—12,505,071 persons; 2.) That 
the mortgage lending side of the business 
is once again working back toward pre- 
Depression levels. In 1933 mortgages writ- 
ten by all savings and loan associations 
totaled $435 million; last year they 
amounted to $1,075 million—exactly half 
of the record volume of 1928. And as 
shown in Figure 2, page 400, the general 
trend is upward. In 1939 the savings and 
loans are writing one out of every three 
home mortgages made in the entire U. S., 
will break 1937’s Recovery record. 

Savings and loan is a big business, but 
it is made up principally of many small 
enterprises. The average association has 
assets of $600,000 to $1,000,000, serves a 
community of 10,000 to 25,000 population 
and operates something like this: 

Like all corporations, this association is 
owned by the people who invest in it, but 
they do not directly manage the organiza- 
tion. Instead, they elect directors who 
meet once a month to determine the as- 
sociation’s policies, business procedure and 
the conditions under which loans are to 
be made. To handle the day-to-day office 
business, the directors select such officers 
as a president, an executive vice president, 
a secretary and a treasurer. 

The lending side of this association’s 
business is restricted to residential prop- 
erty loans for purchase, new construc- 
tion, remodeling, ete. (See Figure 4, page 
400.) In the case of a home purchaser, his 
credit status and title to the lot are ex- 
amined and neighborhood trends are an- 
alyzed. Where the borrower is to build a 
house, kis plans and specifications are also 
studied. If all are satisfactory, the loan is 
negotiated. Under a new construction loan, 
the association makes payments to the 
builder as the building progresses and is 
approved by association inspectors. (All 
savings and loan association loans are, 
and always have been, long-term loans 
amortized at regular intervals—now uni- 
versally amortized each month.) 

The savings side of the association’s 
business is equally simple. There are gen- 
erally three savings plans, all based upon 
the purchase of shares in the association: 
The first is for the individual who wishes 
to invest regular amounts each month— 
usually from $5 to $20. Every six months 
the association adds to his account his 
share of the organization’s earnings. It is 
called a dividend and usually ranges be- 
tween 24% and 4 per cent. If the individ- 
ual invests $10 per month and receives 
3% per cent dividends, his account will 
total $1,437 at the end of ten years, $3,470 
at the end of twenty years. 

The second savings plan is for the in- 
dividual who wishes to invest a lump sum 
which may run as high as several thousand 
dollars. While dividends on such an ac- 
count are usually made in cash, this as- 
sociation will allow the dividends to ac- 
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PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 
all FHLB-member associations 








DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS by types 
of savings and loan associations 





FEDERAL ASSOCIATIONS . $1,471 24 
STATE-CHARTERED FHLB MEMBERS y ( 41 
OPERATING NON-MEMBERS 171) 
LIQUIDATING NON-MEMBERS 

TOTAL ASSOCIATIONS $6,008 100.0 


MORTGAGE VOLUME 
by type of institution 





%, OF TOTAL % OF TOTAL 
REconDED @ > FHA-INSURED 


| SAVINGS & LOANS 10% 


| BANKS : | UST COMPANIES rs A 


cE: 0% INDIVIDUALS 
E: | INSURANCE COS 


3200 5% SAVINGS BANKS 


15% ALL OTHERS eR 


ASSET AND LIABILITY BREAKDOWN— 
A typical savings and loan assn. 
Basis: consolidated statement of 10 assns. 


1, 





TOTAL ASSETS ($8,639,740)........... 100.0%; 


Ee ee eee 83.0 


Loans secured by shares ............. 

Real estate sold on contract : 
Real estate owned . ; ‘ 3 
Real estate in judgment and subject to redemption 
Stock in Federal Home Loan Bank | 
U. S. Government obligations 

Cash on hand and in banks 4 
Office building ..... ] 
Furniture, fixtures G equipment 

Deferred charges ...... i-iheke es 

SY in aa iu ia ie eso wk eee 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ($8,639,740) . 100.0 


Repurchasable or free shares ....... 80.5 
Net mortgage pledged shares . 3.1 
Deposits, investment certificates ] 4 


Advances from FHLBank 7.0 


Other borrowed money 

Loan in process 

Taxes accrued on real estate owned 
Advance payments by borrowers 
Permanent, reserve or guarantee stock 
Deferred credits to future operations 


eee ‘ gay 4.0 


Undivided profits 
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New vice presidents of the U. S. Savings and Loan League: Fermor S. Cannon of Indianapolis 





at the Convention rostrum lectures on savings and loan research and education; Paul Endicott 


of Pomona, Calif., poses in his Sunday-best. 


cumulate in the account if it is desired. 

The third plan is designed for individ- 
uals whose income is not steady (pro- 
fessionals, farmers and seasonal em- 
ploves). They may deposit their savings 
whenever they wish and will have divi- 
dends credited semi-annually to the 
amounts invested. 

While this association is prepared to re- 
pay money whenever needed, it will prob- 
ably require 30 days’ notice of intention 
to withdraw—except in the case of a real 
emergency on the part of the saver. It 
is in this respect that the association dif- 
fers primarily from the local bank. Thus, 
the savings and loan association is_ es- 
sentially an investment medium for long- 
term savings and cannot be used for de- 
positing weekly or monthly pay checks, 
most of which will be withdrawn during 
the course of the month. 

Annual statement of financial condition 
of this average association will show ap- 
proximately the same percentage distribu- 
tion of asset and liabilities as tabulated 
in Figure 8, page 401. This sample break- 
down of assets and liabilities is based 
upon a consolidation of reports from ten 
associations having assets of from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000, and was prepared by 
the U. S. Savings and Loan League. 


HEADACHES 


In many more important aspects, all 
savings and loan associations, regardless 
of size, are alike—they all have the same 
problems: 

Within every business there is competi- 
tion, and the business of home finance is 
no exception. Moreover, savings and loans’ 
competition is double-barreled. In addition 
to such long-standing savings competitors 
as insurance companies and banks, they 
now have to contend with Government 
Baby Bonds and the U. S. Postal Savings 
System (see Figure 3, page 400). And, 
while savings banks have always been 
loan competitors, not until recently did 
commercial banks and insurance compa- 
nies seriously enter the home mortgage 
field. Two factors led them there: 1) FHA 
mortgage insurance and 2) their pre- 
Depression outlets for funds—commercial 
and industrial loans—have dried up. 
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Problem No. 2 of the savings and loans 
has been the continually downward trend 
of interest rates. Since they pay dividends 
instead of interest and since they cannot 
guarantee immediate withdrawals, associa- 
tions to attract savings must pay di- 
vidends at a rate higher than the interest 
rate at the local savings banks. In most 
communities that means roughly 3 to 314 
per cent. And to earn that dividend an 
association must charge a mortgage in- 
terest rate of 5 to 5% per cent. In other 
words, the operating expenses and_ the 
creation of necessary reserves require that 
the association maintain a two point 
spread between the two rates. Many a 
savings and loan antagonist has argued 
that, if the British building societies can 
operate successfully on a spread as low 
as 114 per cent, so can the U. S. savings 
and loans. But these antagonists overlook 
the facts that in England mortgage lend- 
ing risks are smaller, that foreclosure costs 
are nominal, that foreclosures can be nego- 
tiated in much less time, that mortgagee 
claims come ahead of taxes, that mortgage 
moratoriums are non-existent and, finally, 
that English communities are generally 
more stable than their U.S. counterparts. 
Also, the building societies are not bur- 
dened with expensive supervisory activ- 
ities and, in the main, operate in much 
larger units—the two largest being Halifax 
and Abbey Road Societies. All these fac- 
tors contribute to the low cost of mort- 
gage lending in England. 

While the Treasury’s easy money policy 
is the prime mover behind the low interest 
rate trend, FHA and HOLC have swung 
the scythe in the field of home finance. 
(Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1939, p. 2.) Inter- 
estingly, HOLC takes its orders from the 
FHLBB which, as shown above, is now 
the guardian of most savings and loan 
associations. To the Convention statement 
of FHLBB Chairman John H. Fahey that 
“reduction of interest rates . . . is one 
of the most outstanding incidents in mort- 
.a record of which 
vou have a right to be proud,” the sav- 


gage lending history . . 


ings and loans through their retiring 

League President Rice replied “five thrifty 

people (have) had their incomes cut in 

two as a result of the attention given to 
. one borrower.” 


A @& CG B 7 ec Fe, A t 


The inflationary effects of y 


‘ May 
solve the savings and loans’ inteysst pay, 
problem. 

World War IIT may solve anot)er gay. 


ings and loan problem—owned rea! estate, 
The anticipated War inflation wil! pbrip, 
higher property values with it, make the 
disposal of foreclosed properties more at. 
tractive than it is in today’s rather de. 
pressed market. In any event, the volume 
of owned real estate will probably cop. 
tinue the encouraging downward course 
established in 1937. In 1936 it totaled 
$1,144 million; in 1938, $943 million. 

Another problem concerns the publicity 
given by FHA to its insurance of long. 
term, high-ratio mortgages (25-year Joans 
covering 90 per cent of appraised value). 
Holding their loans down to twelve years 
and 70 per cent of value (average mayi- 
mums), the savings and loans discourage 
more lenient lending on three grounds: 1) 
By taking 20-25 years to pay off a mort- 
gage the borrower is “doubling his chances 
of losing the house because he is increas. 
ing the possible number of periods of poor 
business through which he will pass.” 2 
“Tt is easier to make substantial payments 
on the principal of the loan in the early 
years when repair bills are low.” 3) When 
foreclosure costs and incidental expenses 
(taxes, repairs, sales cost, ete.) are high, 
they may easily produce losses for the 
mortgagee when 70-75 per cent loan ratios 
are exceeded. 

Since the policies of FHA and the sav- 
ings and loans do not jibe, the latter do 
only a small business with the Govern- 
ment insurance agency (see Figure 7, page 
101). Most associations are FHA ap- 
proved lending institutions; they paste the 
FHA shield on their show windows to 
attract loan prospects; but, once inside, 
these prospects are preached the advan- 
tages of the orthodox uninsured savings 
and loan mortgage, ave given an FHA- 
insured mortgage only as a last resort— 
to meet competition. 

The next depression will tell whether 
or not the savings and loans’ opinion of 
long-term, high ratio loans holds water. 

Home ownership is the backbone of 
the savings and loan movement, and the 
associations are convinced that the only 
sane argument against owning a home is 
the high cost of taxes. Thus, the average 
purchaser of a $6,000 house and lot must 
figure on paying $14 in real estate taxes 
every month, and he must not be sur- 
prised if the tax item runs to $29 per 
month—the average for high-tax cities. 
To solve this problem the U. S. Savings 
and Loan League urges its membership 
to campaign for lower municipal gover 
ment costs, urges the State legislatures to 
consider homestead tax exemption laws 
(Arcn Forum, Sept. 1939, p. 205 

Since business buildings and apa! ment 
houses were the Savings and Loan big 
gest Depression headaches, the assocli- 
tions are currently steering clear 0 
commercial property mortgages (th: Fed- 
erals must) and are viewing with dlarm 


(Continued on page 34) 
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LoW COSTS AND NEW PRODUCTS 


sell out a subdivision. An experiment in steel, concrete and heat. 


W | prices as low as $4,335, with floors 
of steel and concrete and with a heating 
-ysten: unique in many details, the 198 
sen tached houses collectively called 
“Westmont” again push Arlington County, 
Va. into Home Building’s foreground.* 
Fifteen minutes and ten cents by bus from 


the heart of Washington, D. C., this news- 
worthy subdivision is aimed at the ever- 
‘nereasing number of the Capital’s white 
collar workers (average income: about 
x2 100) and bull’s-eyes the market with 
the lowest prices in local history. 
Westmont was sired by Mace Properties, 
Inc.. a well-knit building organization 
whose prime purpose is to produce non- 
philanthropic low cost and low rent housing. 
To this end it has several design, construc- 


* Situated across the Potomac River from 
Washington, D. C., Arlington County, Va., is 
argely responsible to the Capital’s top-flight 
rank among U. S. home building centers. To- 
day the County’s $42 million assessed valua- 
tion is the largest in the State, is exceeded 
by only three of the 24 cities in Virginia— 
Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke. Assessed 
valuation jumped 10 per cent last year, will 
jump again this year due to the completion 
of Arlington Village (ArcH. Forum, Aug., 
1939, p. 135), an addition to Buckingham 
\ncu. Forum, Feb., 1938, p. 123), the West- 
mont development and its successors and the 
County’s many other housing projects. 





tion and procedure aces up its corporate 
sleeve. For fifteen years a reputable builder 
of individual houses, Mr. Merwin Ardeen 
Mace year before last decided that low 
cost housing was more than a one-man 
job, hence called in Architect Adolph 
Frederick Thelander, a well-known Wash- 
ington free lance and Promoter J. (for 
Joseph) Wiliam Elmann. Together they 
are Mace Properties, Inc.—president, vice 
president, and secretary, respectively. And, 
better to round out their technical per- 
sonnel, the trio recently adopted Heating 
Expert Gerald Joseph Monteith from the 
McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Co. 

First undertaking of Mace Properties, 
Inc., was an Arlington County row house 
development—104 five-room units built 
and sold in one year at prices of $4,990. 
Capitalizing on experience gained in this 
project, Builder Mace (his competent as- 
sistants notwithstanding, he and his money 
are the mainsprings of Mace Properties, 
Inc.) last spring set out on project No. 2 
—Westmont. However, since Arlington 
County in the meantime had passed an 
ordinance outlawing the furtherance of 
Washington’s row house tradition, the 
company was forced to change its low 
cost tactics. Logical was the turn to the 
next cheapest type of housing—semi-de- 
tached or two-family housing. While Archi- 
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tect Thelander prepared designs for two 


basic double houses (one with five rooms, 
the other with six), Mace went shopping 
for land. At a bargain price he picked up 
20 acres of corn field strategically located 
near both elementary and high schools and 
bounded on two sides by main thorough 
fares. 

Setting aside two acres at the inter 
section of these highways for future busi 
ness building, he platted the balance with 
198 lots, laid out moderately curved streets 
and a few back alleys. Reserved for five 
room houses, 160 lots were made an aver 
age of 25 ft. wide, and each of them was 
allocated about $400 of the cost of the 
eighteen residential acres. The remaining 
38 lots for six room houses were made 
28-30 ft. wide, and their share of the land 
cost was set at about $525 each. Utilities 
were laid in two trenches under the streets, 
concrete gutters and curbs were poured, 
and cement sidewalks and driveway aprons 
were provided—all at a cost of about 
$175 per lot. Thus, before construction 
began, each five-room house started out 
with a cost of $575 for land and utilities; 
each six-room house, with a cost of $700. 


Prices. In addition to the wholesale pur 
chase of land and installation of utilities, 
Mace relied on most of the other well 
known aids to cost reduction: 

> Standardization of simple, rectangular 
house designs was carried to an economical 
extreme. From basement floor to second- 
story ceiling all houses are identical. But, 
through variation in details, the subdivi- 
sion does not give the appearance of so 
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Individuality in Westmont’s semi-detached 
houses is obtained primarily through varia- 
tions in room design. Each of the five-room, 
hipped-roof houses shown to the left sells 
for $4,485 with lot, as do their gable-roofed 
sisters. Flat-roofed units, however, cost less 
to build, sell for $4,335. All 160 five-room 
houses are based on the floor plans above. 
The 38 six-room units have larger dimen- 
sions, a third bedroom, sell for $5,600. 
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many cheese boxes. Three styles of roof 
were used—flat, gable and hip—and their 
asphalt shingles vary in color. Individu- 
ality was also obtained by altering front 
entrance details, by shutter colors, by 
commendable handling of brick ornamen- 
tal details (quoins, cornices, ete.), by 
painting some of the houses white and by 
staggering the building lines along the 
curved streets. 
> Mass purchasing of materials and 
equipment was expedited by the size of 
the project and by the fact that all its 
houses were essentially alike. Many Mace 
orders went directly to material and equip- 
ment manufacturers. 
> Mass production and a systematic con- 
struction schedule saved Mace time, labor 
and money. The first house was begun 
March 4, was finished May 27, and during 
the succeeding four months (the project 
was complete on October 1) the other 197 
houses were completed at a rate of a little 
better than one-and-a-half per day. Labor 
was non-union, totaled about 500 at the 
peak of employment. 
> A complete house-building organiza- 
tion, Mace Properties Inc.’s office person 
nel of 20 is equipped to handle every func- 
tion from design to sales, thus saves many 
an outside fee and reduces customary over 
head allowances. 
> Reenforced concrete floor construction, 
while about equal in cost to conventional 
framing, eliminated waste, served dual 
purposes and facilitated other phases of 
construction (see below). 
p> Garages were omitted in step with the 
Arlington County trend. Instead, a wide 
gravel drive-way serving two houses was 
run between each two-family unit. (Al 
though there is ample room for a garage at 
the rear of each lot, no purchaser has yet 
indicated his intention to build one.) 
> A heating system was installed which 
boasts low initial cost (about $370 per 
five-room house) as well as low operating 
cost (see below). 
> The building of double houses is in it- 
self economical. Thus, in Westmont, an 
8 in. party wall of cinder block supplants 
two exterior brick walls, and excavation 
and roofing problems are simplified. 
Combination of all these elements made 
it possible for Mace to market his 11,800 
cu. ft. five-room houses at $4,335 to $4,485 
depending on roof design ($28 per month 
on a 25-year FHA-insured mortgage) , his 
six-room 16,600 cu. ft. houses at $5,600 
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($35 per month) including land and im- 
provements. And the marketing was easy 
—all of the 160 five-room units were sold 
before completion, and the last of the 
38 six-room units went shortly after. Three 
factors made it so: 1) The obvious appeal 
of low prices combined with the fact that 
no new houses in the entire Washington 
area offered any price competition. 2) 
Convincing sales talk was woven around 
such qualities as brick, steel and concrete 
fireproof construction, steel cabinets, steel 
insulation, porcelain enameled steel wain- 
scoting in bathrooms, steel casement win- 
dows, bronze screens, cross ventilation in 
every room but kitchen and bath, fil- 
tered forced air heating, copper piping 
throughout, oak flooring, and sodded, 
landscaped yvards.* 3) A ten-page  ad- 
vertising supplement to the Washington 
Times-Herald loudly and _ effectively at- 
tracted the public to Westmont’s debut 
and its two department-store-furnished 
model houses. The biggest real estate ad- 
vertisement ever carried in local papers, 
it cost Mace $3,000, but the expense was 
shared by manufacturers and local ma- 
terial dealers who advertised their prod- 
ucts and the part they played in the 
construction of Westmont. So easy was 
the disposal of his self-selling houses, that 
Builder Mace allocated only $150 per 
less than the 


usual 5 per cent sales commission. 


house to the cost of sales 





Fireproof Floors. Like nine out of ten other 
houses in metropolitan Washington, the 
Mace houses have 8 in. brick veneer walls 
atop cinder block foundations. But, unlike 
all the rest, they have reenforced concrete 
floors, whose system of construction has 
much to commend it. 

Steel rib trusses 6 in. deep and factory 
fabricated to required lengths are set 2+ 
in. on center much as are conventional 
wood joists. Asbestos “fillers,” or inverted 
U-shaped panels (about 14 in. thick), are 
then laid between the trusses resting upon 
the lower flanges of the steel members. 
When the entire floor has been so covered, 
a quick-hardening concrete is poured to 
the top of the trusses. (One cu. yd. of 
concrete covers about 150 sq. ft. of floor 

* Inspired in part by an inspection of Gil- 
bert-Varker’s Clairton, Pa., project (ARCH. 
ForuM, Dec., 1938, p. 477), Mace’s specifica- 
tions call for a total of 4,870 pounds of steel 


The conventional house of comparable size con- 
tains 2,380 pounds. 
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area.) The resultant reenforced mono. 
lithic slab is flush on the top but vaulted 
between trusses underneath. This vaulting 
not only cuts down the weight of the flooy 
construction to about 30 pounds per sq, ft, 
but also provides space for ducts, plumb- 
ing, wiring, ete. 

At Westmont this new system of floor 
construction is covered with oak shorts 
laid in a mosaic pattern over hot mastic 
Before applying ceiling lath to the under 
side, wood furring strips 24 in. long are 
inserted between the lower flanges of the 
trusses which are left exposed after the 
pouring operation. Since these strips hold 
the lath about one-half inch below the 
trusses, there is ample room to run wiring 
between the lath and the trusses. 

Claimed advantages of the floor con- 
struction are many: It is fire-, termite-, 
vermin- and sound-proof; it does not 
shrink in the drying process as does 
wood; it is more substantial than frame 
construction; it offers good thermal in- 
sulation; it reduces fire insurance rates 
(about 50 per cent at Westmont) ; its fac- 
tory fabrication minimizes waste; it is 
easily installed with unskilled labor; left 
unlathed as a basement ceiling, it gives a 
better, more finished appearance than con- 
ventional frame construction. Further- 
more, when, as at Westmont, a “vault” is 
enclosed with flat sheets of asbestos, it 
becomes a well insulated heating duct.’ 
Due to the reduced thickness of the floor 
construction, the height of the building Is 
lowered and materials are saved (an im- 
portant saving when multiplied by 19 
houses). Bathroom floors are ready for tile 
or other finish without the usual concrete 
fill used with joist construction. 

A firm believer in this new floor con- 
struction, Builder Mace holds that its ad- 
vantages place it ahead of conventional 
wood framing with which it is a cost com- 
petitor.** He does, however, point to one 
disadvantage—the fact that, despite the 


* When it is necessary to run a duct across 
the trusses, the asbestos U-shaped fillers 
may be turned around to make a vaull per 
pendicular to the other vaults. The ope? 
webbing of the trusses permits the facile 
passage of air through such a duct 

** Average cost, Westmont’s floor coustruc 
tion: materials, 16 cents per sq. ft. stalla- 
tion, 10 cents, sub-total, 26 cents; les cents 
saving in other materials; total, 23 ¢ ‘ts 
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use of quick-drying concrete, FHA re- 
quires that reenforced concrete floors must 
set for 48 hours before work progresses. 


Heating System. Equally significant with 
the floor construction of Westmont houses 
is their heating equipment—a combina- 
tion hot water and forced air circulation 
system developed especially for low cost 
houses. Water at a temperature of 190- 
200° is generated in a small (22% in. 
diameter) copper coil “boiler” in the base- 
ment—oil-fired with a wall-flame rotary 
burner. Thus heated, water circulates by 
gravity through oversize (one-and-one- 
half-inch) copper pipes to copper coils in 
a heat-exchanger and animator situated in 
a corner of the kitchen directly above the 
“boiler.” And, after a temperature drop 
of about 25° the water then flows back 
to the boiler, completing the cycle. The 
entire heating system has a capacity of 
only five galions. 

The animator, enclosed in a ceiling-high 
steel closet, occupies 15 x 22 in. of floor 
space. In it is a ¥g hp. electric motor 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


which drives a squirrel cage blower. Cold 
air is drawn from the return ducts built 
into the first floor, is forced through a 
spun glass drawer-type filter, thence past 
the copper heating coils and through short 
ceiling and wall ducts to the various 
rooms. Qutlets are high on the interior 
walls of rooms; return intakes are low— 
in the (Bathrooms and 
kitchens have no returns intakes, an open 
window taking their place.) 

Hot water for domestic purposes is gen- 
erated in a 21-gallon tank held vertically 
above the boiler and enclosed neatly in a 
continuous jacket (see picture, right). 
During hot weather, closure of a hand 
valve excludes hot water from the ani- 


baseboards. 


mator, permits its use as a cooling device. 
Since provision has been made in the ani- 
mator for a pan-type humidifier, it is pos- 
sible to obtain the effect of air condition- 
ing—both summer and winter. 

Total heat loss is calculated at 38,000 
BTU’s per hour per house—the equivalent 
of about 255 sq. ft. of hot water radia- 


(Continued on page 38) 





FOUNDATION: Walls—12 in. cinder block, 
Washington Concrete Products Co. Cellar 
floor—4 in. concrete atop gravel fill. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. com- 
mon brick veneer on 4 in. cinder blocks, 
West Bros. Brick Co.; 1 in. x 2 in. furring 
Strips, Lathrite and plaster, Ebsary Gypsum 
Co. paint, John W. Masury & Son. Interior 
partitions—ordinary 2 x 4 in. stud partitions. 
Floor constructions—(see text for descrip- 
tion) Tilecrete System; Tilecrete Co., li- 
censees under patents: steel rib trusses, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and U. S. Steel Corp.; 
asbestos pans, Ruberoid Co.; concrete; Oak 
short laid in hot mastic, McBride and 


Mos Corp. Ceilings finished with lathrite 
and ister, Ebsary Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Flat—Tilecrete, covered with 4-ply 
built-up roofing, 15-pound felt and slag fin- 
ish ible and hip—frame, covered with 
trig ealed asphalt shingles, Celotex Corp. 
rat ‘EY: Brick and 6 in. round clay Bell 
SHI METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters, 
lea downspouts, ducts—28 gauge gal- 
Var iron, 

‘NS. ATION: Roof—Ferro-Therm _ sheet 
a merican Flange & Mfg. Co. Weather- 


}, Quaker State Co. 


Ww WS: Standard Lupton steel case- 
mer 


vichael Flynn Mfg. Co. Glass—double 


MBER is 9 ° 
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strength, quality B. Screens—bronze, wicket 
type. metal frame, A. W. Barnhardt Co. 
STAIRS: Main stair—oak treads and risers. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—Chromolin, Bird & Son. Porches— 
concrete. 

WALL COVERING: Bathrooms—porcelain 
enamel steel sheeting, USS Vitrenamel, In- 
gram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—No. 1 white pine. In- 
terior doors—2 panel fir. Exterior doors— 
8 light, 134 in. fir, Speight-Moore Lumber 
Co. 

HARDWARE: Reading Hardware Corp. 
PAINT: John W. Masury & Son. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: BX cable. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Hardwick 
S'ove Co. Sink and_ steel cabinets—St. 
Charles Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Briggs Beauty- 
ware, Briggs Mfg. Co., with Truart fittings, 
Republic Brass Co. Cabinets—F. H. Lawson 
Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING (see 
text for description): Boiler and firing unit 
—Timken Silent Automatic “BER” Heating 
unit, Timken Silent Automatic Div., The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. Heat exchanger 
and animator. (Manufacturer’s name supplied 
on request.) Thermostat—Julian P. Friez & 
Sons, division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 


U!l!LODING MONEY 


Floor construction: 4. Stee! rib trusses are 
laid in place atop party wall, temporarily 
secured by wood spreaders. 2, Asbestos 
pans, or fillers, are inserted, resting on bot- 
tom flanges of trusses. Note formation of 
heating duct in foreground by prior insertion 
of flat asbestos panel. 3. After poured con- 
crete has dried, wood furring strips are 
fitted between trusses as foundation for 
ceiling finish. Note BX cable within floor 
construction. 4, Second floor ceiling is in- 
sulated with sheet steel, covered with board 
lath and plaster. §, Basement ceiling is left 
unfinished, gives a vaulted appearance. Be- 
low: a typical section through exterior wall 
and first floor of a Westmont house. 
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Compact and trim, Westmont’s combination 
burner, “‘boiler’’ and hot water heater occu- 
pies less than four sq. ft. of basement floor 
space, stands 73 in. high. Piping system: 
1. Supply to heat-exchanger on first floor. 
2. Return from heat-exchanger. 3, Inlet to 
hot water heater. 4, Supply to hot water 
fixtures. §, Supply from ‘‘boiler’’ to hot 
water heat transfer cylinder. G@, Return from 
cylinder to heating coil of “boiler.’’ 
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A TENEMENT TURNS OUTSIDE IN, takes tenants for a walk throug!: the 





park. A 50-year financial history of Brooklyn apartments remodeled from red to black. 


i. MPROVED dwellings for the laboring 
classes”—thus Alfred T. 
White tagged his late 
nineteenth century venture into low cost, 
limited dividend housing. Planning for a 
modest savings-bank return, he spent 
$600,000 on the construction of 499 apart- 
ments in two Brooklyn, New York, 
projects titled Tower and Homes, and 
Riverside. Sixty years have shown that 
the projects have not only lived up to 
their definition and purpose, but that in 
one respect they were three score years 
ahead of their time. In an era when “rail- 
road” and “dumbbell” tenements were 
the norm, Alfred T. White built around 
a landscaped court, produced a prototype 
of today’s popular garden apartment. 
More important, White and his heirs have 
kept a careful count of income and ex- 
penses which throws needed light on the 
long-term trend of profits and 
tenance in low rent housing. 

Today, Tower and Homes and River- 
side Apartments have particular signifi- 
cance, for they are being remodeled for 
the first time in their 60-year history. 
Started in 1935, modernization to date has 
been carried to 86 of the 219 Tower and 
Homes apartments, and to 120 of the 280 
in Riverside. 


philanthropist 
unpretentiously 


main- 


Construction: 1890. Construction of the two 
projects was carried out over a thirteen- 
year period, beginning with Tower and 
Homes in 1877, ending with Riverside in 
1890. Designed by Architects Wm. Field 
& Son, they are both six story walk-ups 
with similar facades dominated by iron- 
railed balconies upon which circular stair 
wells open at each floor level. (For River- 
side’s facade, see drawing, facing page.) 
Ground floors of both are largely devoted 
to stores. 

Unheard of in that day for low cost 
dwellings was Riverside’s attractive in- 


terior park; bargains were the apartments 
at rents of $2 to $4 per week; a luxury 
was the running water and lavatory in 
every unit. Nonetheless, apartments were 
without hot water, baths and heat. Ten- 
ants had to bathe under basement showers, 
had to haul coal as many as six weary 
flights upward, and had to burn it in a 
living room stove or fireplace. Those un- 
pleasant features were, however, common 
in tenements of that day and did not 
affect occupancy. Setting no restrictions 
on tenants except that they make good 
neighbors, A. T. White grossed $39,056 in 
rentals from Riverside that first year, 
netted $10,734 after a generous allocation 
for depreciation.* That was 3 per cent on 
his $350,000 investment in the project. 


Profits: 1891-1935. Significant in Riverside’s 
financial history are two facts illuminated 
by the chart below: 1) The real estate 
depressions of 1895 and 1910 were unable 
to drag the project into the red. 2) The 
trend of repairs and other expenses has 
been inexorably upward, making them the 
determining factors in the project’s long- 
range earning power. 

During Riverside’s first 20 years gross 
income was relatively stable, never getting 
out of the $30,000-$40,000 bracket. Varia- 
tions in profits resulted principally from 
fluctuations in expenses. With the World 
War, however, the trend took a more vio- 
lent turn. Income shot up during the in- 
flationary 20’s, but expenses were right 
on its heels. Net profit, therefore, only 
crawled to new highs. Yet, even during 
this prosperous period, Riverside showed 
evidences of waning popularity. Tenants 
were hard to get and keep. When the de- 


* To avoid confusion, the subsequent dis- 
cussion is limited solely to Riverside Apart- 
ments. The histories of both have been generally 


parallel, 
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pression corner was turned, that trend 
. . . ry 

showed its full force. Tenancy and income 

fell off, even though hot water was jp. 

stalled, constant repairs made. Profits 


stepped down year in, year out, wntil jn 
1935 the project’s 45-year earning record 
was broken; it lost $2,064. 


Remodeling: 1935-1939. It was during 1933 
that the White Estate hatched plans to 
remodel completely the interior of the 
buildings, but to leave the exteriors alone. 
In that year 25 
modernized; 


Riverside units were 
during the following four 
years, the number was increased to 120. 
finishing the work in one of Riverside’s 
three buildings. 

Responsible for the planning’ was New 
York Architect Cameron Clark, whose 
biggest problem was to make the en- 
trances to the project more enticing 
(grim brick facades gave no inkling of 
the pleasant park within, caused many a 
prospective tenant to turn away.) Blue- 
ribbon solution of Architect Clark was to 
switch the entrances from the street side 
to the court side of the buildings. Tenants 
and visitors now enter from a side street 
(see plans, opposite), gain access to the 
remodeled raised walk 
which the sloping ground made necessary. 
With the building facing inward instead 


building via a 


of outward, tenants are more prone to 
play and relax in the park than when 
their only access was through the cellar or 
around the block. 

Total cost of remodeling one of River- 
side’s three buildings was $181,505. Of 
that amount, $10,870 went for the 
elevated walk and new entrances, $2,998 
for two heating plants, the remainder for 
construction, fire escapes, fixtures, and the 
like. Remodeling cost per room of specifi- 
cally dwelling facilities came to only SHO. 

When the White Estate first planned 
the remodeling, they applied for an in- 


Ups and downs in income, expenses and lim- 
ited profits write the 50-year history of 
Brooklyn’s Riverside Apartments. Trend 
through 1934 reflects the rental of cold-water 
flats, the gradually increasing cost of UP- 
keep. Upward jogs after 1935 are attrib itable 
to general business betterment and the ré- 
modeling into modern apartments of about 
30 units per year. Capital value (at chart’s 
bottom) did not exceed project's origin cost 
until the time of modernization. Expansion 
of capital value in 1935 and 1937 reflects re 
modeling expenditures which were partially 
carried by current earnings. Only once (1999) 
did Riverside’s financial curve dip into the 
red. And that dip was only $2,000 dee; 
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cure mortgage, but FHA ruled against 


six-story walk-ups, turned down their 
thumbs. Rather than hunt around for 
mortgage money, the Estate took 71 per 


cent of the remodeling cost from current 
earnings, shelled out only $52,500 from its 
own pocket. (The $2,000 loss during 1935 
was partially attributable to remodeling, 
was also pocket money.) 

Belvying FHA’s decision is the fact that 
the remodeled building has been continu- 
ously rented from top to bottom. Guess of 
Architect Clark is that the stairwell open- 
ing on the balconies at every flight makes 
the climb seem easier, helps keep the 
upper stories tenanted. But, low rents and 
pleasant apartments certainly have had 
something to do with it. Furthermore, tile 
baths with showers, electric refrigeration 
and modern gas stoves are a far cry from 
the old apartments, are better than most 
of New York’s inexpensive apartments. 


Profits: 1938. Rents are not, however, at 
the old $2-84 per week level. New rent 
schedule for the remodeled apartments is 
from $23 for two rooms and kitchenette 
to $37 for four rooms, excluding utilities. 
Increased rents have helped boost gross 
income from $49,492 in 1935 to $70,099 in 
19S8—a new high for Riverside. 

During most of that period the unre- 
modeled apartments struggled along as 
best they could with vacancies running 
high. This year, however, there has been 
a sudden demand for them. Probable 
reason: the low rents (now $3 to $4.80 per 
week) are attractive to families recently 
cut from WPA rolls. Only seven of the 


160 unheated apartments in Riverside are 


currently vacant. (All those in Tower and 
Homes that are considered habitable are 
ocr l ed ) 


\ithough Riverside’s earnings are cur- 
excellent, payment of part of re- 
¢ costs from earnings has eroded 

het return to the level of 1890. In 1938, 

jects books showed a profit of 


$ ), which was 3 per cent of the $402,- 
ol) pital value (original cost plus re- 
n ¥ costs). 

ew of its recent financial trend, 
R le’s prospects are bullish. The 120 
ap nts that have so far felt the plas 
ter trowel will certainly need a mini- 
n serious repair work for some years 
Le will help carry their unremodeled 
ne 


s until they too have their turn. 
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PORTABLE RENTAL HOUSES make their first stop in Reno, command high 


rents, produce tidy return. A plug for prefabrication. 


Whuex California orchardist Roland 
Giroux decided to supplement his apple 
growing with some other form of invest- 
ment, he turned to rental housing in Reno, 
Nevada. In so doing, he brought a fresh 
viewpoint into the field, for instead of 
building conventional apartments, he built 
single-family houses of prefabricated con- 
struction. And even more significant, he 
chose prefabrication, not to satisfy a 
whim, but to fill a need for structures 
that could be taken apart and moved if 
need be. Project’s name: El Reno. 

Giroux purchased the one and one-half 
acre plot air-viewed above because he had 
high hopes for a future increase in land 
value. But he also had hopes for its pres- 
ent earning capacity via temporary rental 
housing that would reap the rewards of 
the present and permit him to bow out 
when the rewards of the future came 
along. Hence these qualities for the build- 
ings: 1) high salvage value, 2) low main- 
tenance costs, and 3) attractive appear- 
ance. Meeting them to a lintel were the 
steel houses of Los Angeles Prefabricator 
W. F. Lea, whose building technique was 
adaptable not only to the project’s fifteen 
dwellings, but also to the other buildings 

a caretaker’s cottage, boiler house and 
garage. 

Basis of the project’s final form as well 
as of Giroux’s tidy (13 per cent) net re- 
turn, is Reno’s unique rental market. As 
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an unusually large part of the town’s 
population is transient, and as a large 
number of those transients stay for a 
month rather than a day, there is a heavy 
demand for furnished apartments. Giroux 
set out to skim the cream off that market 
by providing attractive furnished single- 
family houses with all the conveniences 
of apartments. With rents of $100 a month 
(which includes garage and all utilities) 
he has so far skimmed deep enough to 
keep his houses 94 per cent occupied de- 
spite a rapid tenant turnover. Majority 
of his tenants are retired business men, 
innocent tourists, and the like. (The city’s 
notoriety as a divorce factory obscures 
its popularity as a resort.) 


Plot and Plans. Investor Giroux’s block- 
sized piece of property cost him a cool 
$20,000, even though it is located in only 
a sporadically developed residential sec- 
tion one mile from downtown Reno. Rea- 
sons: It is in the path of the city’s de- 
velopment, is near junior schools and 
fronts an important through street. 

Problem of arranging the eighteen 
buildings on the odd-shaped property was 
solved by giving the development a focal 
point in the form of an unlandscaped 
semicircular lawn around which seven of 
the houses are arranged. The remaining 
eight houses face side streets, with garages 
and utility buildings at the back. 


A R C H 


T 


All fifteen houses as well as the care- 
taker’s cottage are Lea Steel House stock 
models designed by Los Angeles Architect 
Paul Williams. Fourteen of the houses are 
identical. Measuring only 21 x 38 ft., they 
are well within the small house field, but 
in plan they do not exhibit the most com- 
mon small house cost-saving characteris 
tic: instead of being side by side, the two 
bedrooms are separated by the living 
room, and one has a full bathroom, the 
other a lavatory. The fifteenth house is 
a smaller edition, has only one bedroom 
Hence, it rents for $85 a month instead 
of $100 as do the rest. 


Fabrication. Although Steelbuilder Lea's 
construction method is patented and 
unique, the El Reno buildings were as- 
sembled on the site with local union labor 
under two Lea Steel House supervisors’. 
This use of local labor was _ possible be- 
cause about 70 per cent of the fabrication 
was done in the company’s Los Angeles 
factory, 600 freight miles from 
Thus, each structural part was as com- 
plete as possible, short of actual assembly. 
Windows, for example, were glazed and 
calked, needed only to be anchored im 
place. 


Reno. 


* For a detailed analysis of the Le: Steel 
House system see Arcu. Forum, July 1935; 
p. 20. 
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B t charge made by Lea for all the 
- in El Reno was $50,000. In ad- 
ne Giroux spent $1,000 per dwelling 
shings and electrical equipment. 
\Il s are carpeted or linoleumed, all 
furl ws are out of 
War catalogue. Kitchens are electri- 
ally equipped down to ventilating fans. 


Montgomery 


Heating. Because Reno, Nevada, is 4,500 
ft. in the midst of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. residents there have heating prob- 
lems a little harder than those of New 
Yorkers, a little easier than those of Chi- 
cagvoans. Hence, heating plays an impor- 
tant part in the operating costs of El 
Reno. That it is also an important factor 
in keeping those costs to a minimum is 
well proved by Giroux’s heating cost rec- 
ord: last winter he paid out only $30.93 
per dwelling unit for 6-cents-a-gallon fuel. 
For all fifteen houses and caretaker’s cot- 
tage, heating costs average $500 a year. 

Two factors contribute principally to 
those low costs—insulation and a flexible 
heating system. The houses are all well 
mineral-wooled, both walls and roof, while 
a battery of four boilers (see four black 
stacks In air view) are flexible to the 
varying demands of both the weather and 
the tenants. The system’s hot water heat 
is carried by underground conduits to the 
houses which have individual thermostatic 
controls. 


Finance. Al] told, Investor Giroux shelled 
out $90,000: —for land ($20,000) , buildings 
$50,000), landscaping ($5,000) and fur- 
nishings ($15,000). On top of that capital 
investment he pays annual operating ex- 
penses that total $5,200: 


Maintenance and management... $1,500 
Ee Ae Re Ce a 500 
EE ee aR eR 400 
PE: Siehawtinecahas ve knunees 1,200 
Taxes and insurance............. 1,600 


Since Giroux paid for the entire project 
out of his own pocket, mortgage costs are 
conspicuously absent from the list. Also 
missing is an allocation for depreciation. 
\ssuming run-of-the-mill maintenance, a 
conservative estimate of the life span of 
the steel houses is 50 years, in which case 
al depreciation of the buildings could 
be covered by setting aside $1,000 each 


tot 


vear during that period. 
If Giroux’s apartments were always 100 
per cent occupied, he would gross $17,820 


ear. In practice, however, his annual 
{ is nearer $16,750. Looking at El 
Rei profit picture from its blackest 
ide reveals it to be a long way out of 
the d: annual net income with the 
Project OF per cent occupied amounts to 


“11.050, or 13 per cent of the investment. 
lf 00 depreciation is included the re- 
tur sull nearly 12 per cent. And, when 
Gi 


feels that his parcel of land has 
ited enough in value to make sale 
pre ile, he can loosen a few bolts, pick 
ind baggage and operate his house- 
somewhere else. 
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Steel from frame to gutters, this prefabricated 
stock model was duplicated fourteen times at El 
Reno. Ten-foot panels of 22 gauge steel give the 
appearance of vertical siding. Serving a somewhat 
transient market, all El Reno rental houses were 


completely furnished by the owner. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 














FOUNDATION: Concrete slab. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Lea _ Steel 
Products Co.’s prefabricated panels of 22 
gauge galvanized sheets backed with Insulite 
boards, Insulite Co., galvanized steel studs, 
3!’ in. mineral wool, Insulite board interior. 
Interior partitions—Same with Insulite board 
on each side, Insulite Co. Floor construction 
—sub and finished wood flooring. Insulite 
board ceiling. 

ROOF: Steel framing, Lea Steel Products 
Co.; solid wood sheathing and_ shingles, 
Flintkote Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—Gimco Mineral Wool, General Insulating 
Mfg. Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Lea Steel Products Co. 
Glass—single strength, quality B. Screens— 
metal frame. 

FLOOR COVERING: Living room, bedroom 
—carpeting, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. Kitchen, bathroom—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: All interior wall finish 
—Insulite board, Insulite Co. 

PAINTING: Paint material for interior— 


Vibts tras 


MONEY 





General Paint Co. For exterior—L & S Port- 
land Cement Paint, General Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Parkway 
Cable, underground, General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Sink 
—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
Modern Steel Equipment Co. Fan—Emerson 
Electric Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
Washing machine—Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub, 
toilet—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Shower— 
Crane Co. Cabinets—Modern Steel Equip- 
ment Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Cast iron, Crane 
Co. Hot and cold water pipes—Copper 
tubing, Chase Brass and Copper Co. 
HEATING: Hot water with forced circula- 
tion from central heating plant. Underground 
conduits—The Ric-Wil Co. Boiler—oil fired, 
Century Engineering Co. Radiators—Copper 
fin convector type, Crane Co. Valves and 
pumps—Bell & Gossett. Thermostat—Penn 
Co. 
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i BUILDING’S CHARTS AND TABLES 
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MONTH* MONTH MONTH-1938 
ay 
H PERMITS—residential (000,000)2 .. $116.60 $96.4 $87.1 $766.1 $558.3 INSURANCE CO.—real estate held (000,000)2° $1 ,745.0ju $1,746.0  $1,797.0 
F non-residential "' pack con | 55.5 44.4 398.5 344.6 
a alterations s ke vats” Se 29.4 27.1 235.5 213.9 COSTS—wholesale materials (% of 1926)22 90.9s 89.6 89.5 
i total es iecaatatare anaes ‘ 194.9 181.3 158.6 1,400.1 1,116.8 housing—labor (% of 1936)12 : 111.2a 111.3 112.3 
materials 7 se .s 102.3 102.4 103.4 
i” CONTRACTS—residential  (000,000)2 ...$127.1a $109.3 $99.7 $881.0 $586.7 total eee ees 105.2 105.3 106.4 
t non-residential 3 i255 ae 88.5 87.3 675.0 593.6 
; . engineering " - 2, 63 102.0 126.1 755.6 666.9 RENTS—new leases (% of 1923)23. piadedewoes 86.5s 86.3 86.6 
} total sf Dhagaeeat 312.3 299.8 313.1 2,311.6 1,847.2 
| t FORECLOSURES—non-farm % of 1934)14...... 48.1 46.7 49.0 
H 15 
Hh | DWELLING UNITS—total (000)3.......... 31.0a 25.6 23.2 209.1 152.0 pees Th ee ....-. Me aa — 
| 
} ‘ INTEREST RATES—N.Y.C. mortgages (%)?© ee 4.57s 4.61 4.65 
FHA—mortgage selections (000,000)4 . $91.75 $98.5 $98.4 $876.6 $752.1 
i - 5 
mortgage acceptances : 62.8 62.3 68.4 545.5 474.3 BOND PRICES—real estate 17 $305.0s $315.0 $321.0 
Hy rental housing m't'g's 6 1.0 62 45 455 36.5 
j Bi H ; oe 7 
} modernization loans 14.9 17.8 20.1 164.5 108.5 STOCK PRICES—bldg. materials (% of 1926)18 83.0s 87.0 98.5 
if MORTGAGES— WAGE RATES—common bidg. labor (per hr.)?9 $0.685s $0.685 $0.677 
| i| bldg. & loan assns. (000,000)8..........$112.5a $105.9 $763.7 bad skilled bldg. labor (perhr.) .... 1.44 1.44 1.43 
4! insurance cos. - a 29.8 217.6 —e 
bank & trust cos. a: --++ 80.1 75.0 603.8 on EMPLOYMENT—bidg. unions (% of total) 20..... 75.0s 75.0 68.0 
: mutual savings bks. ioc ve 13.7 86.2 yee 
individuals a ee 58.8 58.0 439.6 COST OF LIVING—(% of 1923)22 eee 84.50 84.9 85.9 
| other mortgages % cpameaear, sane 47.6 362.8 
if total z 345.6 330.0 2,473.7 PAYROLLS—factory (% of 1923-25)22 ai 83.8}! 85.9 70.6 
‘ MARRIAGES—38 cities (000)? 31.8s 29.4 23.7 217.6 214.9 PRODUCTION—industrial (% of 1923-25)23 98.00 98.0 87.0 
*Designation of latest month: ju—June, JI—July, a—August, s—September 
FOOTNOTES: 
1—Valuation of building permits in some 2,100 commu 500 counties (48 States); source, FHLBB 16--Average interest rate on all recorded New Y« city 
nities; source, U. S. Department of Labor 9 —Number of marriages recorded in 38 largest U. 8 mortgages of $10,000 or more; source, N. Y. Mortsage 
9 Valuation of contracts awarded in 37 States; source, cities; source, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM Conference. 
F. W. Dodge Corp. via U. 8. Dept. of Commerce 10-—Total real estate holdings by member companies of the 17 Average price of 200 hotel, office building and ater 
Number of dwelling units covered by permit See foot Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents. bonds; source, Amott-Baker & Co 5 
note No. 1 11—-Composite index of wholesale building material prices; 18 Average price of twelve building material manufa rs 
4-Home mortgages selected for FHA appraisal under source, U. S. Department of Labor stocks; source, Standard Statistics Co ; . 
Title II, Section 203; source, FHA 12 National averages based on six-room house of 24,000 cu 19--Source, Engineering News-Record : , PI 
i 5—Home mortgages accepted for insurance under Title IT, ft. unfinished; source, FHLBB 20-—-Trade Union members employed; source, Amerle oe a 
} Section 203; source, FHA 13-—-Rates at which new rental contracts are made; source, eration of Labor 
6—Large scale rental housing mortgages becoming premium National Industrial Conference Board 21—Covers clothing, food, fuel and light, housing 4 un 
i paying under Title IT, Section 207; source, FHA 14—-Foreclosures in some 1,500 non-farm communities; dries; source, NICB 5 
7—Property improvement loans insured under Title I; source, FHLBB., 22-—Source, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. : 
source, FHA, 15—Foreclosures in metropolitan communities with popula- 23-—Combined unadjusted index; source, Federal ! rve % 
& Non farm mortgage recordings of $20,000 or less based on tion in excess of 100,000; source, FHLBB. Board ° 
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